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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
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successes as achieved in their schools. Manv of our 
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in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 
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invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
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Social-Studies Teachers: 
let’s re-examine our PREMISES 


By JAMES H. 


N NO FIELD of study has the fallibility of 
ite thinking as a people been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the inter- 
pretation of history. It is true that compe- 
tent scholars have made careful analyses 
of a general nature, based upon painstaking 
studies of given facts, which have enabled 
them to be reasonably accurate in predict- 
ing future trends. However, most of us are 
not sufficiently specialized to lay claim to 
an understanding of the complicated forces 
which direct or modify the trends of human 
history. Sweeping generalizations should 
therefore be 2 voided. 

Teachers must be ever on the alert against 
the danger of assenting to, and teaching 
children, certain widely accepted statements 


——— fj 


Epiror’s Note: What Mr. Buchanan 
means is that we soctial-studies teachers 
should stop laughing at people who believe 
that horseshoes are good luck, that ground- 
hogs can predict the weather, and similar 
witless ideas. Instead, we should examine 
our own social and historical beliefs—the 
things we pass on to pupils—and see what 
outmoded superstitions we can discover and 
uproot. We have the job of educating a 
generation that will think sharper and truer 
than its parents did. And it’s a task for a 
clear head. The author is superintendent of 
schools of Lamar, Colo. 


BUCHANAN 


which seem to bear the imprint of infalli- 
bility because of their frequent repetition 
rather than because of the truth which such 
statements express. 

An example which illustrates this point 
is the view held by many teachers that 
the trend toward liberty and the democratic 
way of life is a natural and inevitable de- 
velopment in the course of human history. 
When considered in its widest implications, 
this position can be supported by substan- 
tial arguments. But undoubtedly the events 
of the last decade are such as to force us, 
if we are at all thoughtful, to be less certain 
of the advisability of accepting this position 
without certain modifications. 

By way of illustration, may it be sug- 
gested that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
for the vast majority of the Southern aris- 
tocracy of a century ago to visualize a 
social system for the South which did not 
rest upon Negro slavery. Their reactions 
to social and political questions, like those 
of most individuals in any age, were the re- 
sult of personal experience and a willing- 
ness to accept the standards of the day, 
rather than the result of analytical study. 

Reactions to personal observation and 
self-interest are likely to be spontaneous, 
definite, and therefore meaningful. Like the 
Southerners of 100 years ago we too are a 
part of our age, with much of its strength 
and many of its weaknesses, It is very diffi- 
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cult, and usually impossible, for all of us 
to detach ourselves from the immediate 
past and the perplexing present long enough 
to take an unprejudiced view of the future. 
We are so close to, and so much a part of 
our contemporary world that we are scarcely 
aware of the limitations which this condi- 
tion places upon our vision and apprecia- 
tion. However, we must make an effort to 
accomplish at least a part of this seemingly 
impossible feat if we are to be worthy of 
the responsibility placed upon us. 

Our teachers in the schools of today were 
born into and reached maturity in a form 
of society that is essentially free. It is true 
that our social system has not been success- 
ful in establishing an ideal state of economic 
and social justice, but it has at least marked 
a rough outline of the path that must be 
taken. During the past half century we 
have taken political freedom and individual 
dignity for granted. With us democracy was 
an established principle of political phi- 
losophy. Scarcely anyone questioned its po- 
tential possibilities, so argument centered 
not around the fundamental validity of 
democracy as a system, but around prob- 
lems of its techniques and methods of op- 
eration. 

The very fact that the birth of our nation 
came as a result of an exacting struggle 
for liberty made belief in democratic ideals 
a part of our heritage that was beyond the 
pale of discussion. The words of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln were accepted 
principles of political philosophy and con- 
sequently without the need of defense, since 
they were established upon the firm ground 
of what was then believed to be near-com- 
plete finality. Indeed, so certain were we 
of our course that one of our distinguished 
scholars in the early twenties of the present 
century saw fit to list a universal trend 
toward democracy as one of the laws in 
history.* 

We have now come, if somewhat belat- 


* Cheyney, Edward P., “Law in History”, Ameri- 
can Historical Review. Jan. 1924. Vol. 29, pp. 231-48. 


edly, to a realization that we may have con- 
fused intentions with accomplishments and 
mistaken theory for practice. Teachers of 
today must realize that representative gov- 
ernment may prove to be a characteristic 
of an age and place and not an expression 
of a principle of human behavior. 

Were the ancient Greeks less certain of 
the universality of their concept of life 
than we are of certain social principles 
which to us seem fundamental? We would 
like to believe that our theory of values 
will be accepted by coming generations and 
by remote peoples. However, we must re- 
alize that this desire was perhaps as definite 
with other individuals at other times as it 
is with us today. 

We can, in a measure, achieve the goal 
of perpetuating the existence of our social 
institutions if we are conscious of the fact 
that it is attitudes toward life and human 
values which we hope to preserve. This does 
not necessarily imply unqualified defense 
of contemporary institutions which should 
attempt to translate our attitudes and values 
into reality. Institutions will be modified 
by each succeeding generation. 

It is our task as teachers to exercise our 
influence in such a way that this modifica- 
tion will safeguard and not endanger hu- 
man dignity. Teachers of youth must look 
upon our democratic heritage as a value 
that was purchased by former generations 
at a great price, and as one which can be 
retained only at the cost of eternal vigi- 
lance and enlightened social behavior. 

Another common error made frequently 
by those who seek an oversimplification of 
history is the often repeated statement that 
“history repeats itself”. Since history is a 
written account of the experiences and ac- 
tivities of an inestimable number of indi- 
viduals possessing unique characteristics and 
an incalculable number of unduplicated 
groups of individuals living in different 
ages of the world’s history and under vary- 
ing circumstances, it consequently follows 
that identical experiences would be impos 
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sible, and history could never repeat itself 
except in the broadest possible outlines. 

An excellent example of this type of 
careless thinking is that contained in cer- 
tain comments on Hitler’s war in Russia. 
Many have assumed that because a Russian 
campaign completely destroyed an army of 
Napoleon's in a few months, little was left 
for us to do after Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
began but to wait complacently for another 
inevitable example of history repeating it- 
self. It is indeed surprising how common 
this attitude was, when a most cursory ex- 
amination of the facts revealed pronounced 
dissimilarities between the campaign of Na- 
poleon and the present effort of Hitler. 

Napoleon's war against Russia began af- 
ter years of difficult military campaigns, 
each of which had taken a substantial por- 
tion of France’s martial strength. Hitler's 
invasion followed close upon the beginning 
of his experience as a conqueror, when very 
limited exactions had been made upon his 
resources by previous easy victories. 

The idea of a real world war was in- 
conceivable in the early nineteenth century. 
China was oblivious of the outside world. 
Japan was still a hermit nation. The United 
States was far from an effective world power. 
Rail, motor, and air transportation were 
unknown. Airplanes, tanks, and all forms 
of mechanized war equipment were beyond 
the wildest and most fanciful dreams. The 
complicated and conflicting forces set in 
motion by Nazism and Communism, fac- 
tors which were nonexistent in Europe in 
1812, were additional influences that greatly 
modified the situation in 1941. 

Let the social-studies teacher of today fill 
in the detail and present other reasons why 
we cannot accept the statement: “History 
repeats itself.” Careless use of a few facts 
must be studiously avoided in social-studies 
instruction. Otherwise pupils are likely to 
develop a supercilious sense of complacency 
that may, in the immediate future, prove 
disastrous to our efforts to develop a re- 
sponsible citizenry. 
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For centuries much has been written 
against war as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes. This is especially true 
since the close of the first World War. Much 
of this material has been thought-provoking 
and timely. Not a little of it has directed 
some attention to the advisability of estab- 
lishing a relationship among the nations of 
the earth that will cause war to be forever 
unnecessary. 

Teachers of the social studies must real- 
ize that no social ill is eradicated by a 
dogmatic denunciation of its evil character- 
istics. Such denunciations may be ever so 
scholarly; but if they fall short of arousing 
our future citizens to a full realization of 
their responsibility for developing an ade- 
quate remedy, the effort is close to useless. 

In our present world it has been found 
that complete pacifism and isolation were 
not solutions to our international problem. 
They were rather inadequate attempts to 
escape from a world that has not produced 
people with sufficient intelligence, courage, 
and will to remove the causes of and devise 
workable substitutes for war. It is the writ- 
er’s impression that during the last two 
decades teachers of the social studies in 
our high schools and colleges have done 
such a thorough job of exposing the in- 
human side of the war system without 
directing sufficient attention to the impera- 
tive necessity of finding a substitute for it, 
that in the present crisis we have come 
dangerously near being unable to arouse 
ourselves to our obvious responsibility. 

This should bring us to the realization 
that as leaders of youth we have been too 
dogmatic in our denunciation of certain 
beliefs and patterns of behavior that to us 
seemed old-fashioned. In our plea for toler- 
ance we became indifferent and lacking in 
conviction. 


If it be true, as has been so often con- 
tended, that persecution is the logical re- 
sult of intolerance, it likewise follows that 
apathy is the product of extreme and mis- 
directed tolerance. Shallowness we have of- 
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ten mistaken for breadth of thought, and 
obscurity of expression has many times been 
erroneously accepted as profound reasoning. 

Creeds have long been associated in the 
public mind with dogmatism and supersti- 
tion, and we are therefore not always aware 
of the social losses involved in their destruc- 
tion. It is true that creeds bear the imprint 
of the dead hand of the past. They are 
authoritarian in nature and restricted as 
to content. Their certainty stifles inquiry; 
and the assumption of infallibility, which 
is frequently implied, is a prophecy of their 
ultimate destruction. 

However, after all these assertions have 
been granted, those of us who are teaching 
the social studies must recognize that if a 
militant democracy is to survive in the 
world of the immediate future, it must give 
some consideration to its aims and objec- 
tives. Liberty for any people in any age 
cannot be bestowed or received as a gift. 
It must be secured and perpetuated as a 
result of intelligent and aggressive collec- 
tive effort. Belief in the democratic way 
of life, in the creed of liberty, must be 
impressed upon the pupils in our schools. 

Such a belief must be free from dogma- 
tism and superstition and unencumbered 
by pronouncements of the past that have 
been found inadequate for the present. 
Those of us who are to live under repre- 
sentative government must believe in it as 
a system because of the efficiency and ulti- 
mate practicability of what it accomplishes. 
The child must experience democracy in 
the school situation. 

Another common false assumption which 
is frequently accepted by teachers of the 
social studies is the concept that the right 
of revolution is a suitable safeguard for the 
preservation of freedom. Even today it is 
not uncommon to hear the naive statement 
that when the condition of the oppressed 
becomes sufficiently intolerable, freedom 
always comes into its own by means of 
revolution. 

To substantiate this position, an impres- 


sive list of successful rebellions which his- 
torians have consequently listed as revolu- 
tions are presented as evidence. The unsuc- 
cessful rebellions which might have grown 
out of conditions equally intolerable are 
entirely disregarded, since our sources of 
information concerning the events are pre- 
sented for the most part by those who op- 
posed the given rebellion. 

Would careless teachers have us believe 
that conditions in Germany in 1525 or in 
England in 1381 were not such as to justify 
an attempt by the peoples of those countries 
to gain a greater degree of liberty by means 
of force? Or would we be correct in as- 
suming that other factors might have played 
a part in bringing these efforts to unsuccess- 
ful conclusions? 

Today many are confidently predicting 
that the conquered peoples of Europe and 
Asia will in due time bring their oppressors 
to account by means of revolution. Surely 
the events of the last few years have been 
sufficiently impressive to induce thoughtful 
social-studies instructors to re-examine the 
validity of this concept. The present-day 
teacher who unthinkingly presents this in- 
terpretation of history, without evaluating 
certain definite modifications, displays a 
deplorable lack of scholarship. 

Modern war is a highly specialized enter- 
prise, and the instrumentalities of its prose- 
cution can be easily monopolized by the 
government of a given country. In this re- 
spect our present age is not unlike the Mid- 
dle Ages. In that day warfare, although 
primitive in its mechanical development, 
was a specialized art monopolized by a 
relatively limited group. The armor-clad 
knight mounted on a charger and equipped 
with battle-ax and lance was more than a 
match for a given number of peasants on 
foot and armed with inferior weapons. 

During the hey-day of feudalism, revolu- 
tion on the part of the unarmed masses 
was for all practical purposes an impossi- 
bility. The weapons of conquest and ex- 
ploitation, and individuals skilled in their 
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use, were a monopoly of the exploiting 
group. Hence the theoretical possibility 
which rebellion presented to the medieval 
peasant of Europe as a means of establish- 
ing his claim to justice really amounted to 
an opportunity to embrace suicide. 

The invention of gunpowder brought a 
drastic change in the method of warfare. 
Knights could no longer contend with com- 
mon men armed with guns; hence a step 
was taken in the direction of making war a 
more democratic enterprise. Emphasis was 
then placed upon large numbers of lightly 
armed troops and not upon a few special- 
ized warriors. The feudal castle became a 
symbol of an age that was no more, and 
the social system that had developed around 
feudalism was definitely modified. 

Firearms were relatively simple, from the 
standpoint of production and manipulation, 
and presented real possibilities to the com- 
mon mass as a method of resisting aggres- 
sion. Large numbers of the population of a 
given country could now become effective 
soldiers within a reasonable period of time. 
War was no longer an art in which only 
a chosen few could participate after long 
years of careful preparation and training. 
Students of history have therefore come to 
consider this period as one in which all 
men were on a rough pattern of equality 
from a military standpoint. 

During the last few decades this relation- 
ship has been definitely changed by modern 
inventions. Social-studies teachers in their 
discussion of the value of revolution as a 
check upon tyranny, must remember that 
the production of airplanes, tanks, and air- 
craft carriers is not simple, and that their 
use and maintenance in war require highly 
intricate skills. They cannot be easily ob- 
tained and readily concealed by those of 
the conquered peoples of the world who 
might have the will to attempt an improve- 
ment in their lot by risking revolution. 

It is obvious that any attempt at rebellion 
without an adequate number of these en- 
gines of war would be doomed to fail. 
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All of these pertinent facts imply that 
teachers of the social studies must not lose 
sight of the fact that modern developments 
in the methods and instruments of war carry 
with them the possible danger of the estab- 
lishment of a system of society not funda- 
mentally unlike that which existed during 
the Middle Ages. Thus the present war pre- 
sents a danger to our democratic society 
which has not only a political but a me- 
chanical aspect. Perhaps it is better to say 
that its political implications are a product 
of its mechanical possibilities. 

Will the modern engines of war become 
the monopoly of the few for the exploita- 
tion of the many as was the case in the 
Middle Ages? This is the question that is 
directed to this generation by the grim facts 
in the situation, 

It is therefore clear that Winston Chur- 
chill’s statement that “. . . if we fail, then 
the whole world . . . will sink into the abyss 
of a new Dark Age made more sinister, 
and perhaps more protracted, by the lights 
of perverted science’’* was no mere flash of 
the great leader’s flowery oratory, but a 
sensible and realistic statement which car- 
ries serious implications. 

We have learned from history that the 
importance of the common man in Euro- 
pean history was greatly enhanced by the 
invention of firearms. We must now recog- 
nize the fact that the modern inventions 
of warfare threaten to place millions of 
individuals of today in a position compar- 
able to that which was occupied by the 
peasants of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The value of revolution as a means of 
guaranteeing liberty must therefore be seri- 
ously questioned. 

Consequently it follows that our social- 
studies teachers will do well to appreciate 
the fact that the high value placed upon 
revolution by Jefferson and many of his 
contemporaries as a means of safeguarding 


*Churchill, Winston. “Their Finest Hour”, 
speech delivered to the House of Commons, June 
18, 1940. 
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liberty must be re-examined. We are no 
longer living in an age when the flintlock 
musket is an adequate weapon for waging 
hostilities. It is not here maintained that 
revolution on the part of the conquered 
peoples of Europe and Asia is impossible, 
but it must be considered a remote possi- 
bility until the Axis powers have received 
serious military defeats from the United 
Nations. 

The task before our social-studies teachers 
is indeed great. It will not be sufficient 
for them to feel that our international prob- 
lem has been adequately disposed of when 
the attention of pupils has been called to 
the weakness and inability of modern na- 
tionalism to establish permanent peace. We 
must appreciate the fact that protection 
from war is more likely to be partly found 


School Nets $8,000 
Agency for 


Annually for the past eight years proceeds from 
a one-week magazine subscription campaign have 
been the source of funds for numerous student ac- 
tivities at Evanston Township (Ill.) High School. 

From a few hundred dollars the first year, gross 
sales have increased until this year they totaled 
over $24,000. Profits approximating one-third of the 
gross sale are distributed among the homerooms, 
to special library uses, to the student budget, to 
an assemblies fund, to a special athletic fund, etc. 
As a result, numerous student projects have been 
made possible without direct contributions and 
assessments, projects not usually financed by tax 
revenues. 

The plan offers to the community a well organ- 
ized publications service through which any desired 
periodical can be purchased. Direct agency contacts 
have been established with all the leading publish- 
ers, and these contacts yield liberal commissions. 
Subscriptions to less popular magazines are cleared 
through established agencies in Chicago and New 
York. Clerical work is done by a secretary, with part 
of her salary paid from magazine proceeds. No rep- 
resentative of any publisher is involved in the cam- 
paign. It is strictly a school project. 
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by some form of international control of 
the means of waging war. 

This control will not produce a per- 
manent and complete cure for the war sys- 
tem; but it will be necessary, at least during 
a comparatively long period of time during 
which certain basic causes of war, such as 
the unfair distribution of international mar- 
kets and world resources, are considered. 

For the present, we must exert every ef- 
fort to insure our age against the danger of 
Hitler's program, which calls for the monop- 
oly of the engines of war by the “master 
race” for the enslavement of all other peo- 
ples. When this danger has been averted 
by a successful prosecution of the present 
conflict, the first step and only the first 
step will have been taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a humanized world order. 


oe 


a Year as Magazine 
Community 


The organization enlists the entire student per- 
sonnel. There is a student manager with an assist- 
ant, a home room manager, and a range captain for 
each pair of ranges (including about twenty pupils). 
There is an advertising chairman, with an assistant 
in each homeroom. 

The total student organization includes more 
than three hundred, exclusive of student salesmen. 
One faculty person advises and helps in the organ- 
ization. His work is essential, since considerable 
money is involved, and there is a permanence to 
the project, carrying from year to year. 

Actual selling is done by pupils, consequently a 
high percentage of student participation is the 
goal. Selling is confined to the “Magazine Sales 
Week”, usually the first full week in November. 
Promiscuous, house to house canvassing is pro- 
hibited. Pupils are asked to confine their sales ef- 
forts to their families, their relatives, and near 
neighbors. Telephone solicitation is forbidden. Com- 
petition between individuals, groups, and home- 
rooms is encouraged. Individual awards may be 
earned on a point system. Prizes are offered in 
various groups.—O. C. Hostetter in School Activi- 
ties. 
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Marriage? How can I tell I’m in love? 





(Girl) Because of the war, the problem of 
marriage has arisen. Should a girl marry 
before the fellow leaves or wait until after 
the war is over? How can I tell if I'm really 
in love enough to get married right away? 


School competes with the battlefield! 


(Boy) I have always wanted to join the 
air corps and now with this war on I want 
to join more than ever. But this last year 
of school seems so long and boring I can’t 
concentrate on my work, and if I try to 
study, before I know it my mind will be a 
million miles away on some battlefield. The 
way I feel now I would quit school right 
away to get in the service, but to get in the 
air corps I have to have a high-school educa- 
tion. 
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College or a job? 





(Girl) My problem is whether it would 
be a waste of money for my mother to send 
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Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mooney writes, “This 
article consists largely of quotations from 
high-school seniors who wrote about the 
effect of the war on their daily lives. We 
have kept our own text to a minimum, in 
favor of space in which the pupils could pre- 
sent their problems in their own words, 
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r0- since these contain a great deal of drama 
ef- and human interest.” Mr. Mooney is re- 
car search associate of the Personnel Division of 
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man is director of guidance and place- 
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me to college. I don’t know whether, be- 
cause of the war, to go to college or to get 
into a defense job. If I go to college to learn 
a trade for a defense job, what would be- 
come of my job after the war? Likewise, if 
I enter college to learn a profession, how do 
I know the profession won't be overcrowded 
after the war? Am I better fitted for a trade 
or for a profession? 


Have no right to lead a natural life! 


(Girl) Since the outbreak of the war I 
have felt very uncertain as to whether or not 
I am being selfish in wanting to go ahead 
with a college education. Seeing my friends 
go into service makes me feel that I have 
no right to go ahead leading a natural life 
while they are giving up years of their lives 
and sometimes their lives. 

Are the schools concerned about happiness 
after the war? 


(Boy) I am rather worried about the post- 
war period and the time when I will be 
making my own way in life. Just what are 
the chances for a happy, contented life with 
a home and family after the war is over and 
there are many new and different problems 
to be tackled? If there were something in 
the schools that would try to help students 
with these, I would feel much better and 
not worry so much about them. 


These are a few of the many problems 
which are flooding in on high-school pupils, 
and especially seniors, as a result of the war 
and the recent draft of eighteen- and nine- 
teen-year-old boys. Numerous articles have 
been written by adults on the effects of the 
war on youth, but few have attained the 
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level of eloquence achieved by these stu- 
dents in their own free writing about the 
way the war is affecting them in their daily 
lives. 

The quotations in this report are taken 
from the writing of 275 seniors in a large 
urban school. These pupils, after filling out 
a problem check list’ to show the range of 
their personal problems, wrote in response 
to this instruction: “On this page, would 
you please write about the problems the 
war is raising for you in your daily living? 
The school would like to know these prob- 
lems so that it can do more to help.” Sev- 
enty-four per cent of the students responded 
to this request. 

The excerpts which follow have been se- 
lected to present the items of clearest and 
most varied expression. No statistical sum- 
mary of the prevalence of these problems is 
presented, though a statistical summary of 
the problems shown on the problem check 
list itself has done much to fortify the sig- 
nificance and depth of these war concerns 
among the students.? 


More money, but it does no good! 


(Girl) Because of the good conditions 
now, my dad’s business is really going good. 


1The Problem Check List is a listing of 330 com- 
mon problems of high-school students which the stu- 
dent uses by marking the problems of particular 
concern to him. Readers are invited to write the 
author at the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, if they care to 
receive a free sample copy of the list. Forms have 
also been developed for use at the college level and 
junior-high-school level, and are available to inter- 
ested readers. Please specify the form or forms you 
desire. (Inclusion of 3¢ postage for each sample will 
be appreciated.) 

* The Problem Check List lends itself to individ- 
ual counseling or to group surveys. It is a simple 
matter to get a report on the personal problems 
most frequently expressed in a student body, and to 
discover particular students who most desire and 
need counseling. The statistical report on the prob- 
lems most frequently expressed by this particular 
group of students is not prepared for publication. A 
sample of the possibilities is, however, contained in 
an article, “Surveying High-School Students’ Prob- 
lems by Means of a Problem Check List” in the 
March 18, 1942, issue of the Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 3. Used together, the Prob- 
lem Check List and the supplementary sheet on 
war problems give a comprehensive and up-to-date 
report on the self-expressed personal problems of 
students. 


This is the first time in my life that we have 
had enough to be able to get a few things 
that we've wanted for a long time, but with 
such taxes, it’s all going to the government 
and we're right back where we started from. 
What money we do have left, we can’t spend 
anyway because almost everything we want 
is not manufactured any longer. 


Paper shortage keeps her out of college! 


(Girl) My father is a printer and he may 
have to close his business because of the 
paper shortage. If this occurs, he will have 
to go into a defense plant. Physically, he is 
not suited for this type of work. If he has 
to close his business, I will be unable to go 
to college and if I am unable to go to col- 
lege I will be unable to enter my desired 
vocation. 


Increased cost of living forces her to quit 
school! 


(Girl) The cost of living is higher and my 
father is not in a defense plant. He works 
on a newspaper and doesn’t get enough 
money. He has worked there sixteen years, 
and if he quits he will lose his seniority 
rights. My brother, who is in the tenth 
grade, and I, may have to quit school be- 
cause of this, If anyone quits, though, my 
father thinks it should be me. 


Brothers gone; forced to work now! 

(Boy) I have two brothers in the army 
now, so I am forced to work nights in order 
to help support my mother. 


Working in a war plant may mean failing 
in school! 

(Girl) Since the war began I have been 
working after school in a defense plant. | 
would like to make even more money be- 
cause I have to give my mother half of it. 
But I am unable to do my home work, and 
am afraid I'll fail in school. 

Boy does housework now, but not his home- 
work! 

(Boy) The other four members of the 


family work and when I come home from 
school I have to do the housework. It seems 
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that I never get to my homework until 7:30 
or after. I’m not exactly nervous, but I am 
restless and I can’t sit down and do home 
work for a long period of time. 


Preparing five meals a day! 

(Girl) Mother works afternoon shift at a 
defense plant; one uncle works the mid- 
night shift; a great uncle works the day 
shift—these things rather disrupt home life. 
Meals are rather confusing, there being five 
different meals a day. I, as the oldest, am 
supposed to make dinner when I come home 
for my sister, aunt (both of whom are in 
school), and my great uncle. Then, several 
hours later, I make dinner for my uncle. 
When he leaves for work at 10:30 I have to 
have his lunch ready. 


Creating clash of opinions at home! 


(Boy, age seventeen) I feel the only thing 
to do now that we are in war is to enlist, 
and try to do my part and get it over with. 
My parents feel that I am taking the wrong 
attitude and that I should wait until called 
into the army. This difference leads to many 
arguments between me and my parents, not 
only on this subject, but often leading into 
subjects totally unrelated to the war. If 
there were some way in which we could get 
together on this, to understand each other 
a little better, I feel that our home life 
would be much more tranquil. 


Shock for my mother, confinement for me! 


(Girl) Since my brother has left for the 
army my mother hasn't been the same. She 
worries constantly, thus making it impos- 
sible for me to get any work done because 
someone always has to be with her. 


Parents taking it badly! 


(Girl) My folks are very unreasonable be- 
cause of the war. It has taken my oldest 
brother and will soon take the younger 
brother, They think they are the only ones 
suffering and I think they should spend 
more of their time fighting for our boys in- 
stead of pining away. 
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Can’t use the family car anymore! 


(Boy) Because of the rationing of gas and 
tires, the family car can no longer be used 
at all by me. 


Rationing love life! 


(Boy) When they ration gas, how am I 
going to carry on my love life? 


Effect of rationing on morals! 


(Girl) I often wonder whether rationing 
of gasoline will affect the moral standards 
of today’s youth. Those in the sixth grade 
will be through college if the war lasts ten 
years. Would they find other places to neck 
or would it raise the standard of sexual life 
of today’s youth, and slow them down, for 
many girls and boys of fourteen or fifteen 
have started smoking and drinking on 
weekends and school days. 


Eat, drink, and be merry! 
(Boy) Since we are to go to war, should 


we follow the saying, “Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die”? 


Living in a hurry! 
(Boy) How can I live in a hurry before 
being drafted in the army? 


Keep the girls off the streets; open the 
school on weekends! 

(Girl) Most of our young boys are going 
away to training camps and that leaves the 
girls at home. Naturally the girls that have 
been used to going out a lot aren’t going 
to like staying home. So they'll start to walk 
the streets to try to pick up whomever they 
can. I suggest that the school gym be opened 
up on weekend nights so that the girls can 
go there to seek their recreation. 


Social life at school falling to pieces! 


(Girl) The clubs of the school are falling 
to pieces because of the pupils working after 
school, and it is important now that these 
clubs be kept going so they will furnish rec- 
reation for pupils. If the pupils can’t get 
their recreation at school, they will seek 
places unfit for them. These clubs need the 
support of the school, but the school isn’t 








giving any support to them and instead is 
curbing them as much as possible. 


When the boy friend is overseas, should we 
date? 

(Girl) Should a girl have dates at home 
when her steady boy friend is in the army 
overseas? 


Can't get married now! 


(Girl) If there were no war, I would be 
getting married in June, but with the war 
it seems impossible because of the serious 
problems which arise. For instance, will he 
come back all right? Will I be able to carry 
on alone? Would I have a child? I think 
this war has ruined many young people's 
lives so far as marriage is concerned. 


Become engaged while in school? 


(Girl) In these times, should a girl be 
engaged and go to school at the same time? 
Or should she wait until after graduation? 
What if the boy leaves before graduation? 
Why should teachers be prejudiced against 
girls who marry while in school? 


No time now to have our heads in a book! 


(Boy) War has disrupted my scholastic 
life. Now I have little time left for home 
work. There is a war to be won, and we 
can't sit around with our heads in a book. 


How about training leaders for the next 
generation! 

(Boy) Not enough emphasis is placed on 
preparation for training for the war effort. 
If a student cannot spend all his time on 
work in school that will make him a better 
fighter in the next few months, his place is 
in the factory or army. There is no place 
for training “leaders of the next genera- 
tion” in an all-out war effort. If everything 
is not subordinated to the war, there will 
be no next generation. This condition is 
greatly neglected in this city. 


Teachers, stop complaining! 


(Boy) Teachers are complaining of hav- 
ing to work on gas rationing and sugar ra- 
tioning, saying “How late I had to work”, 
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but are not taking into consideration the 
people and the schoolboys who work from 
four to eight hours every day after school 
so the defense effort may continue. Teachers 
are saying it is our patriotic duty to keep 
up our school, with which I agree, but I 
think a little more consideration of the 
conditions some of us have to work under 
would help. Many of us never will come 
back and I feel we should have some chance 
to enjoy some of life now, and the teachers 
should realize we are fighting for them as 
well as our families. 


What to do while waiting; loaf, work, or go 
to college? 

(Boy) With graduation in January and 
the army draft coming, what is a senior boy 
to do? Loaf and wait until the army calls 
you, get a job, or try to start in college in 
hopes the government will put you back 
there after the war to continue your educa- 
tion? 


Interrupted education! 


(Boy) For years I have planned on get- 
ting a musical education and some day mak- 
ing my living by singing. After graduation 
I have an opportunity to take a scholarship 
test and if I win I may attend a very good 
musical institution. Now the question arises 
of whether or not I'll be drafted into mili- 
tary service. If I am, it will interrupt my 
whole planned career. 


College seems unwise! 


(Girl) Because of the war, and the sup- 
posed depression that will follow, my plans, 
at times, seem unwise. If I do go to college 
for four or five years, will there be a job for 
me when I graduate, or will it be the same 
as the last war—depression and no job, even 
for the best? 


Hopeless situation! 


(Girl) One of the bigger things troubling 
me is what this country will be like after 
the war. It will probably be just another 
depression and people losing and getting 
jobs and adjustments will continually have 
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to be made. It seems too hopeless. Why can’t 
people ever get situated and learn about 
living and not have to go through so much 
sacrificing and discomfort to learn the same 
lesson over and over again? But of course 
the school nor anyone else can do anything 
about it. 


Unemployment problem gigantic! 

(Girl) The girls of today might get jobs 
after they graduate and the boys too. But 
when the war is over, all the munitions and 
tank plants will no doubt be closed. What 
is going to become of all these people? The 
unemployment problem will be gigantic. 


It seems abundantly clear that the war is 
having a deep effect on many students. 
Changed home life, brothers and fathers off 
to war, sisters and mothers in war work, 
increasing hours of employment for parents 
and youth, changed family budget, changed 
patterns of social life for youth, excitement 
of the war scene, altered vocational pos- 
sibilities for boys and girls, interrupted and 
changed educational plans, challenging of 
the moral code, pressures for hasty mar- 
riages, prospective military service for boys 
and prospective assignments of war jobs to 
girls, sharpened social issues—all are pres- 
sures which are bringing changes of funda- 


mental significance in the daily living of 
students. 

These changes, in turn, call for changes 
in the programs of schools—more time for 
personal guidance, more attention to the 
particular adjustments needed by different 
individuals, more knowledge of home con- 
ditions, keener awareness of current and 
changing economic conditions, more far- 
sighted vocational and educational guid- 
ance, more utilization of work-experience 
as part of regular schooling, better organ- 
ized programs for social activities (especially 
for girls), curriculums which are recognized 
and understood by the pupils as having 
real significance in terms of actual life prob- 
lems, and a more direct meeting of the 
social issues of war and peace. 

During the depression the time was ripe 
for many of these changes in the direction 
of organizing school programs to meet the 
needs of students. Students and their par- 
ents were made aware of the importance of 
using every resource, including the schools, 
to help youth meet their problems of secur- 
ing the good life. Some of the schools 
changed then; some did not. Now the time is 
over-ripe for these changes. Pupils and par- 
ents are not only aware, they are growing 
concerned, their concerns being fed by pa- 
triotic, economic, and personal convictions. 


“Democracy” Banquet of Fayette High English Class 


By NINA M. CLOYD 


During American Education Week an attempt on 
the part of Section I of Fayette, Mo., High School 
freshman English class to understand some of the 
ideals of democracy resulted in the staging of a 
novel project. Section II of the class received an 
invitation to a “democracy” banquet. 

Committees prepared the invitation, the place 
cards, the seating arrangement and the program. 
Since the banquet was a forty-minute classroom 
affair, food was omitted. 

Student speakers for the occasion were characters 
from books and well-known writers who had come 
to the United States for a visit. Each visitor talked 


on the subject, “Why I Like America”. Heidi, Ivan- 
hoe, George Washington and other well-known 
people spoke. 

In this democratic gathering, Long John Silver, 
the pirate, expressed a desire to be clezn now that 
he had seen “America’s bath tubs” and also “to 
help people instead of rob them”. Abraham Lincoln 
(from Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln) empha- 
sized democratic ideals and indicated some of the 
democratic principles of Simon Bolivar. 

The program closed with the master of cere- 
monies, a Boy Scout in uniform, leading the salute 
to the flag in which all visitors joined. 
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Our Rights and Obligations 


as free citizens in our democracy 


OUR RIGHTS, which free men have 
achieved, are seeking to extend and to 
exercise in greater degree: 

1. To freedom of religion, speech, 
press, assembly and petition. 

2. To personal freedom, including 
freedom of movement from place to 
place and the exercise of initiative. 

3. To be punished only once for the 
same offense and to be submitted to rea- 
sonable bail, fines and punishment; the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

4- To protection of ourselves and our 
property from search and seizure. 

5. To equal status before the law, 
with indictment by grand jury for capital 
crime, and speedy and public trial by 
jury of fellow-citizens. 

6. To be informed of the nature and 
cause of an accusation; not to witness 
against oneself, but to have witnesses and 
counsel for our defense. 

7. To life, liberty, and property ex- 
cept when deprived by due process of 
law, with just compensation if private 
property is taken for public use. 

8. To live under a form of govern- 
ment, in which we ourselves and our 
elected representatives participate in law- 
making and tax levying. 

9. To vote, hold our representatives 
responsible for the discharge of their 
duties in public office and otherwise to 
engage in political activity. 

ro. To serve as representatives chosen 
by our fellow-citizens. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS, which free men 
must assume to achieve, to extend and to 
exercise their rights: 

1. To share, on the basis of careful 
analysis of the facts, in determining rules 
and policies affecting oneself and the 
general welfare. 

2. To act in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the majority as expressed by law. 

3. To protect the rights of the ma- 
jority or the minority to hold differing 
opinions and to take part peacefully in 
modifying the decisions made by the 
government or by the group. 

4. To be willing to make personal 
sacrifices in order to promote the general 
welfare. 

5. To treat others as of equal worth 
with himself and share in maintenance 
of procedures which recognize the rights 
of all. 

6. To serve the group in promotion 
of the general welfare. 

7. To seek to understand the mean- 
ing of democracy more fully and, in as 
far as possible, to understand the nature 
of problems that confront our American 
democratic society. 

8. To conserve the public resources, 
both human and material. 

9. To share, through payment of 
taxes and otherwise, in making available 
the services and materials necessary for 
the general welfare. 

ro. To seek socially effective work to 
do and to do this work with increasing 
competency and insight. 

zz. To take up arms when necessary, 
to protect the nation. 
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RIGHTS which free men are striving 


to achieve and to extend: 


1. To work, usefully and creatively through the productive 
years. * 

2. To fair pay, adequate to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, and other 
socially valuable services. 

3. To adequate food, clothing, shelter and good health. 

4. Tosecurity, with freedom from want, dependency, sickness, 
unemployment and accident. 

5. To live in a system free from compulsory labor, irrespon- 
sible private power, arbitrary public authority and unregulated 
monopolies. 

6. To education for work, for citizenship and for personal 
growth and happiness. 

7. To rest and recreation; the opportunity to enjoy life and 
take part in an advancing civilization. 


* (This statement and the six which follow were adapted from “Our Freedoms and 
Rights” published by the National Resources Planning Board, 1942.) 

As free men we value our freedoms and rights. We are now fighting at home and 
abroad to preserve and to extend these freedoms and rights. The challenge we face 
to prove that we are free men and worthy of our way of life requires that we recog- 
nize and assume obligations that accompany our rights and through which these 
rights are extended. As free men we must exercise the rights we cherish and assume 
the obligations necessary to keep these rights. Constant and inevitable change in the 
world makes it necessary for us continually to re-examine our rights and obligations 
in order to adjust our ways of interpreting and of exercising them. Our American 
civilization has been founded upon these rights. We, if we are good citizens, must 
deepen our understanding of their value and importance and we must recognize and 
assume the obligations which attend them. The continuance of our American way 
of life depends upon the exercise of these rights, therefore we, as free citizens must 
deepen our understanding of their value, assume the obligations which attend them, 
and must join with all free citizens throughout the world in helping to win, preserve 
and extend these rights. 


Eprror’s Note: The feature on these two pages was prepared by the Michi- 
gan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum in cooperation with the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. Schools may mimeograph this feature for 


pupils and teachers without requesting permission. 
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Where High-School Principals Learned 


to be PRINCIPALS 


By 
E. R. SIFERT 


REQUENTLY WE HEAR a remark at con- 
F ventions to the effect that “one of the 
greatest benefits I get out of conventions is 
found in the impromptu sessions or discus- 
sion groups that develop during the days 
of the meetings.” High-school principals are 
forever “rubbing elbows” with other prin- 
cipals. 

It probably is reasonable to say that a 
principal is not apt to be very successful 
unless he does continually “rub elbows”. A 
realization of this fact plus personal ex- 
perience led to a study of the in-service 
education of high-school principals. One 
of the larger foci of this study was an at- 
tempt to analyze the sources of information 
and the sources of learning that have 
played a part in helping high-school prin- 
cipals learn how to do the very specific and 
detailed tasks that they are called upon to 
perform. 

Accordingly, from numerous lists of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory activities a 
composite list of 66 administrative and 40 
supervisory activities was prepared. Prin- 
cipals representing larger high schools— 
hence more experience—were asked “just 
where and from whom did you learn how 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: This article is of interest 
both to high-school principals and to teach- 
ers who expect to become principals. In 
the March 1943 issue we published Mr. 
Sifert’s “The High-School Princtpal—His 
Experience and In-Service Education”. 
Both articles are based on material gathered 
by the author in a recent investigation. Mr. 
Sifert is superintendent of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Ill. 


to do each of these activities?” The replies 
produced some rather challenging facts. 

Activities First Experienced in Univer- 
sity Training. It is rather surprising to note 
that in only one of the 66 administrative 
activities listed, “the carrying on of research 
problems”, did as much as 50 per cent 
(50.3%) of the principals reporting indicate 
that they first encountered it as a part of 
their university education. A close second, 
and related to the foregoing item, is “plan- 
ning of research problems”, wherein 49.3 
per cent of the principals reporting stated 
their first experience was a part of university 
work. 

None of the other items approached the 
50 per cent mark so far as having been first 
experienced as a part of university training. 
However, there are some types of activities 
reported more frequently than others. 

Among these are “making of age-grade 
studies in pupil accounting”, which was re- 
ported by 36.4 per cent of the principals re- 
porting, “planning of bonded indebtedness 
programs”—reported by 31.3 per cent, and 
“planning of general extracurricular ac- 
tivity program”—reported by 30.6 per cent. 
Other activities, checked by 20 per cent or 
more of the principals reporting as having 
first been experienced in their university 
training, follow: 


1. Classification procedures in pupil accounting, 
reported by 48 (29.7 per cent) out of 162. 

2. Promotion procedures, by 26 per cent, or 39 
out of 150. 

3. Planning guidance programs, by 25.8 per cent, 
or 41 out of 159. 


*Sifert, E. R., “A Study of the In-Service Educa- 
tion of High School Principals in a Selected Group 
of Schools,” Doctor's Dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, June 1942. 
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4. Study of tax laws, by 25.8 per cent, or 23 out 
of 89. 

5. Planning of budgetary accounting systems, by 
24.6 per cent, or 27 out of 110. 

6. Teacher's salary schedule, by 23.7 per cent, or 
27 out of 114. 

7. Individual guidance programs, by 23.4 per cent, 
or 38 out of 162. 

8. Planning extracurricular programs, by 23.1 
per cent, or 36 out of 156. 

g. Budget preparations, by 22 per cent, or 26 out 
of 118. 


10. Group-guidance programs, by 21.6 per cent, 
or 34 out of 157. 


11. School census procedures, by 21.6 per cent, or 
25 out of 116. 


12. Building planning, by 21.4 per cent, or 25 
out of 117. 


1§. Planning pupil-control procedures, by 20.1 
per cent, or 33 out of 164. 

It is obvious from the foregoing report 
that in practically all cases less than half of 
the principals stated that they had learned 
how to perform these functions in the uni- 
versity. Therefore there must be some other 
source of information. Before discussing 
this other source it is well to present some 
of the items reported less often as a part 
of the university training. 

The list follows and in each case the per 
cent of principals who reported having 
learned the activity through university 
training is given: 


Classroom assignments ............0se0ee0008 9-5 
Determining of school policies ............. 9-4 
0 Ee ee eee 8.7 
School interpretation, civic activities ........ 8.5 
Detailed planning, fire drills, opening day of 
GE din en ek is bvesudkesdctisegeccautens 8.4 
Keeping high-school records (not class records) 8.3 
Preparing school-record forms ............. 76 
Selection of employees (not teachers) ........ 7.1 
School interpretation to PTA ............++. 5-9 
Supervising maintenance personnel ........... 58 
Making teacher assignments ................. 55 
Equalizing teacher load ...........ssescesee 5-1 
Attendance at school-board meetings ........ 3.9 
EE CON MEE écceduseukdvecenesessnne 3-7 
Preparation of reports for superintendent .... 3.2 
Preparation of reports for board of education 2.7 
Reports for state department ..............-. 1.2 


The absence of university training be- 
comes more significant when it is realized 


that over 100 of the 193 principals report- 
ing in this study indicated that they all had 
such experience in the activities listed. It is 
a fair conclusion, therefore, to say that 
principals knowing that such administra- 
tive activities will probably be encountered 
in their work might do well to take some 
educational courses in fields that will afford 
training in these specific functions. 
High-school principals frequently are 
called upon to perform functions for which 
they have no training. In this study the 
same group of principals reported a number 
of items which over 80 per cent had first 
experienced as a part of their high-school 
principalship and before they had received 
any university training in such functions. 
Some of these items and the per cents of 
principals reporting them are as follows: 


Preparation of reports for North Central As- 


GSREIII ho cc wad ce ccvceddscsectessessesase 94-1 
Preparation of reports for state department .. 89.1 
Selection of employees other than teachers .. 89.0 
Supervision of maintenance personnel ...... 86.6 
SURBCUIEN OF COREG 6 occ cc sccccccccccccecess 85.7 
Preparation of reports for board of education 83.5 
Preparation of reports for superintendent .. 82.7 
Preparation of reports for faculty .......... 82.1 
Equalizing of teacher load .............+.++ 82.1 
Equipment expenditures ...............+55 82.1 
Making of teacher assignments ............. 81.3 
Use of advisory teachers’ counsel in determin- 

ing policies and procedures ............++ 81.1 


Chairmanship of general curriculum com- 


PT ecideccpdednesasasdaabensbateacnes 80.4 
Attendance at school-board meetings ........ 80.3 
School insurance program .............++++ 80.3 


The preceding has some definite implica- 
tions for in-service education. For this group 
of principals the learning of the functions 
listed was in-service education. When we 
go down to the 50 per cent level, 63 of the 
66 activities were first experienced by high- 
school principals during a high-school prin- 
cipalship and before they had received 
training in these functions. Similar data 
might well be submitted so far as super- 
visory functions are concerned. 

If the vast majority of the activities were 
not learned as a part of university training, 
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just how and where did the principals learn 
to carry on these vital duties? The same 
group of 193 high-school principals an- 
swered these questions. 

They reported that 56 of the 66 ad- 
ministrative activities listed were learned 
from the superintendent of schools in their 
school system, if from anybody. Sometimes 
they learned from other principals, or 
figured the problems out for themselves. In 
numerous cases, of course, there was an over- 
lapping of learning sources. Principals are 
still at work learning how to perform these 
functions, even though the group repre- 
sented in this study was intentionally 
selected from persons of much more than 
average experience and training. 

In fact, many more are continuing their 
own in-service education through the solv- 
ing of their own problems than through 
summer-session extension work. Seventy per 
cent indicated that they are continuing 
study of these problems independently. 

From this hasty sketch of some of the 
sources of learning for principals in per- 
forming various administrative activities, it 
is fair to draw some conclusions. The data 
substantiating these conclusions are found 
in the original source of the material: 

1. It is pertinent to note that in only one 
activity out of 66 did as much as 50 per cent 
of the principals report their first experi- 
ence as a part of their university education. 

2. That education in the various activi- 
ties is available in the universities is estab- 
lished by the fact that all 66 activities were 
reported by some high-school principals as 
having been first experienced in university 
training. 


3. There is a very definite question raised 
as to the desirability of training prospective 
principals in the performance of certain 
functions. Over half of these high-school 
principals went into their principalships 
and bumped into 63 new activities without 
any previous training. To state it another 
way, for the majority of the principals the 
learning of 63 of the 66 activities was dis- 
tinctly an in-service procedure. They had 
learned on the job. 

This would imply that learning to per- 
form some specific tasks of a principalship 
does not constitute the main consideration 
in university training for principals. Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting to note that the 
principals themselves feel that many of 
these functions may best be learned on the 
job. Superintendents in turn do not agree 
wholly with principals. They feel that more 
of the functions should be learned prior to 
assuming a principalship, and college pro- 
fessors queried believe that a still greater 
number of functions should be learned 
prior to assuming the position. 

The superintendent of schools is the man 
affording the most in-service education so 
far as training high-school principals to do 
specific tasks is concerned. Next in impor- 
tance is the procedure of solving one’s own 
problems. 

The general implications of this study 
show that according to the experiences and 
the time of learning how to perform various 
functions by high-school principals, the en- 
tering of a high-school principalship 
usually means inaugurating or continuing a 
definite in-service education program for 
principals, 


Let’s Appoint a Committee 


If democracy really works in school committees, 
the student will enter adulthood with a conviction 
that it is not necessary to surrender liberty in 
order to insure effective decision and action. 
Whether he is qualified as participant or chair- 


man, follower or leader, we must prepare him for 
action on a larger stage so effectively that there 
will be no doubt left in his mind that democracy 
can stay democratic and still work.—Wmiuis F. 
Dunsar in Social Education. 




















A LETTER 


My pupils query famous people 
on value of study in wartime 


from William Allen White 


EDITH B. LEE 


URSTING THROUGH the door of the Eng- 
lish room, the two vocational boys 
shouted excitedly, “Wilfrid’s got his answer 
to the letter he wrote—it’s the first answer! 
We've all been reading it down in the shop 
—it’s swell!” 

At that moment six-foot Wilfrid strode in 
waving an envelope triumphantly. “He used 
to feel that way himself,” he announced in 
tones of dazed pleasure, handing me the 
precious document. 

With the usually-apathetic boys crowded 
around me in a state of high interest rare 
and beautiful to see, I began to read: 


Epiror’s Note: Vocational pupils often 
are resentful toward their English and his- 
tory classes. But this school year Mrs. Lee 
found that they cared less and kicked more 
about these “stumbling blocks.” “The war 
had stamped upon their minds the concept 
of action”, and only their vocational courses 
appealed to them. One day she suggested 
that they write to famous people whom they 
admired, and ask their opinion on the prob- 
lem. The naive rebels fell into the trap. And 
eventually they got personal letters from 
William Allen White, Glenn L. Martin, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Cal Tinney, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, and others. The letters 
convinced the pupils that their attitude had 
been thoughtless, and life for Mrs. Lee (and 
probably for other teachers in the school) 
has been easier since. Mrs. Lee teaches Eng- 
lish in Toms River, N.J. 


Tue Emporia GAZETTE 
Emporia, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Potter: 


I understand the restlessness that is at 
the basis of the questions which came in 
your letter of November 11. You want to 
get out into the world. You have seen a 
lot of uneducated men make a lot of money 
and some uneducated men—a few—live hap- 
pily without money because they are nat- 
urally wise. But take it by and large, you 
will make a tragic mistake if you do not 
get all the cultural education you can ab- 
sorb, Here are the answers to your ques- 
tions, 1, 2, 3, etc., as you have asked them: 

1. The best thing man has done in the 
ten thousand years since he came to this 
earth was to record his experiences. One 
generation piles up facts and truths for the 
next, and so we have come from savagery 
to civilization, from hardship to comfort, 
from ignorance to a good deal of common 
wisdom. It has all come through books. If 
you think you can get along without books, 
you are the same kind of man who began 
the journey of life ten thousand years ago, 
without houses, without any knowledge, 
without any understanding of life, and it 
is important that you do understand life or 
you will make a fool of yourself. 

2. It is almost as important to be able 
to say well what you think as it is to think, 
and you can’t say well what you think unless 
you practice writing. Compositions are of 
the utmost importance. My work in English 
composition in school, right in high school, 
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is more responsible for my skill as a writer 
than any other one thing. 

g. About oral English: Speaking is like 
writing. If you can’t write what you think, 
at least you ought to be able to stand up 
and say it, and unless you have practice, 
you will just be a dumb cluck and sputter 
and stammer and grunt when you want to 
express yourself. All you could do when 
you are mad is to cuss. All you could do 
when you are glad is to go take a drink 
and holler. Stick to your oral English. Some- 
time, maybe, you will be caught in a devil 
of a mess and will want to talk yourself 
out of it, and if you have no capacity for 
speaking good English, you are done. 

4. If you are going to do any home work 
and test papers, do them neatly or don’t do 
them at all. I wouldn’t keep a man on my 
paper, working for me, an hour if he turned 
in sloppy copy, and every other proprietor 
of a business I know feels exactly the same 
way. 

5. I certainly have found it necessary and 
do find it necessary every hour of my life 
to know the finer points of grammar, and 
you should take a tumble to yourself and 
learn how to speak correctly as soon as you 
can. If you don’t, you will go through life 
saying “have saw” and “I seen” and “have 
came” and “I done” and “I don’t know 
nothing”, and your children will be 
ashamed of you and you will get mad at 
them and say they are a lot of little snobs, 
and you won't know why people regard you 
as a hick and laugh behind your back. And 
you can say “to hell with them” just as 
much as you please, but they will keep 
you down just the same. 

6. Unless you know the history of this 
country, you will be a roughneck. You will 
be the kind of a boy in the pool halls whom 
the Fascists would pick up and use because 
you wouldn’t have sense enough to know 
where you were going or what you were 
doing. History, particularly American his- 
tory, is as much a part of the equipment 
of an American citizen today as the alphabet 


or the multiplication table or a knowledge 
of geography. 

I hope I have been definite in my an- 
swers to your questions, If there is anything 
further you want to ask, come on. 

For I think I know you and your kind. 
I used to be restless, myself, and think that 
all knowledge was a lot of junk. Well, it 
is not. It is the food of life, the bread of 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


There were murmurs of sincere, respect- 
ful approval at the conclusion and I echoed 
them—this was what we had needed, all 
of us, to strengthen our faith in certain 
English routines. 

It had been quite clear since the opening 
of school that these vocational pupils were 
more critical of English than any others in 
former years—they knew less, cared less, but 
kicked more. In addition, the war had 
stamped upon their minds the concept of 
action, in industry or the armed forces. 
Their vocational courses counted toward 
either effort, but English was obviously a 
stumbling block in their minds, something 
to endure only because required. 

One day, after struggling with their re- 
sentful questionings and listless compliance 
with assignments, I suddenly suggested that 
they write an answer to this question: “If 
you were to have the chance to interview 
tomorrow a famous person whom you ad- 
mire on the question of why you must suf- 
fer under certain phases of English in 
school, how would you plead your case?” 

The wheels began to grind slowly in 
their minds. “Jf you were—” someone 
grunted, critical of an imaginary situation, 
as usual. (Understandably, too!) 

On the next day they were confronted 
with another suggestion. We couldn’t hope 
to interview even one famous person, let 
alone thirty—but what was to stop us from 
writing letters to famous people of our 
choice? 
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Why not indeed? We were off on a letter- 
writing spree of genuine concern to the 
writers (for a change) and heads bent 
earnestly over papers as the letters were 
begun. 

Alas! the vocational boys were not equal 
to the task individually. Their thinking 
power was rusty; their sentence structure, 
vocabulary, grammar, punctuation and 
spelling were sadly inadequate. A mass ef- 
fort was the only answer, and even it was 
achieved only by sheer sweat of the brow. 
Paragraph by paragraph we eked out the 
letter (I writing on the blackboard). They 
had never realized before what it meant 
to be concise. It was genuine practice in 
clear thinking and self-expression. 

When the blackboard draft was complete, 
each pupil set about copying the letter on 
stationery, making any additions or omis- 
sions commensurate with his wishes. Alas, 
once more they ran into an unforseen bar- 
rier, Most of the boys’ handwriting was 
spidery, and maddening to decipher! We 
solved that problem easily, however—typing 
classes came to the rescue. 

As the neatly-typed letters came in, their 
owners rushed to the library to search Who’s 
Who and Current Biography for the neces- 
sary addresses. 

On a memorable Friday the letters were 
mailed to all parts of the United States, 
and the class sat back with a sigh of satis- 
faction. For many, it was almost the first 
time that a writing assignment had been 
completed creditably. This is what they had 


written: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


You do not know me, for I am a junior 
in a small-town high school. Since that is 
the situation, no doubt you wonder why I 
am writing you this letter. Here are the 
facts of my case. There are certain com- 
pulsory studies, in public schools today, 
whose value my fellow students and I ques- 
tion seriously, especially during these times 
of war. It occurred to me that a person of 


your experience and prominence would be 
able to clear my mind of these doubts. 

Take me, for instance. I plan to be a radio 
mechanic, under normal conditions, but at 
times like the present, it’s hard to accept 
some of my school work as I formerly did. 
Is it your opinion that any of these phases 
of study will ever aid me materially in 
anything I do? Have you ever felt the need 
of any of these during your career? 


1. What good does it do me to read stories of 
the past, like Julius Caesar and The Tale of Two 
Cities? 

2. Do you think writing compositions will really 
be of benefit to me? Has it ever done you any good? 

g. There's oral English—I can't feel I will ever 
make speeches outside of school. What use is it, 
then? 

4. Do you agree with teachers, that homework 
papers and test papers should be done neatly? Are 
there any such standards in your line? 

5. Have you ever found it necessary in your life 
to know the finer points of grammar—verbals, sub- 
ordinate clauses and such—or is teaching grammar 
old fashioned? 

6. Is there any practical reason for devoting a 
year to the details of American history, which we 
know enough about? The Revolution, for instance, 
happened almost two hundred years ago; we're in- 
terested in what's happening now. We could use 
this period for studying something useful. 


These are but a few of the phases of 
school work, that students challenge today. 
Perhaps the questions above will help you 
understand a student’s line of thought and 
help you to see his point of view—one which 
he considers seriously. 

If you can give some of your valuable 
time to answering this letter with your 
advice, I will sincerely appreciate it, for 
your opinion would help straighten mine. 


Respectfully yours, 


With the arrival, a week later, of Mr. 
White’s letter the success of the project 
was assured. My class drank in his advice 
respectfully, bragged to other juniors of 
their letters, and enjoyed the glamour of 
a publicity quite foreign to them. 

Ensuing days brought peppy letters of 
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advice and encouragement from such per- 
sons as Larry Bell, Glenn L. Martin, Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, Cal Tinney, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Parks Johnson and Warren 
Hull of Vox Pop, a Navy captain and a 
Federal official. The bulletin board became 
a source of interest to all classes. 

These people will always loom large in 
the pupils’ minds and in mine for their 
sympathetic understanding and _ reassur- 
ances at a time when they were needed 
most. The letters they sent are the treasures 


of each recipient—all of whom vow they 
will always keep the documents. 

The fourth-period vocational boys, I am 
happy to report, have come out of the 
slough of despond in which they wallowed 
and have at last decided that mastering 
English essentials will pay dividends. In 
that realization on their part lies the true 
value of the project. Other benefits received 
by all are surely obvious, not the least 
being that their once-harassed teacher now 
has a new lease on life herself! 


Recently They Said: 


Do It Yourself 


No board of education, no superintendent of 
schools, no group of assistant superintendents, no 
body of supervisors, general or special, no groups 
of specialists, consultants, or technicians anywhere 
in the country is smart enough to devise a program 
for a school. Every school’s program must be de- 
veloped in that school, with maximum participa- 
tion by those who live and work there.—WILLIAM 
B. FEATHERSTONE in Teachers College Record. 


Greatest Training Period 


This nation is now going through the greatest, 
the most comprehensive trade training period of 
all time. Men and women, boys and girls are being 
trained and retrained for managerial, production, 
and service jobs essential to successful warfare on 
land, on sea, and in the air, and in civilian activi- 
ties vital to the war. Never before in the history of 
education in this country have all the resources 
of the schools been added to those of industry, 
business, and agriculture to produce total prepara- 
tion for total war.—FRANKLIN J. Ketter in High 
Points. 


How to Get the Job 


We need to be reminded to teach each graduat- 
ing class how to get the jobs we have trained its 
members to hold. 

Many of the rules or customary procedures 
successfully used in job hunting are so simple and 
seem so self-evident that it is easy for us to feel 
the same impatience which prompted my pupil 
to say “Any fool knows how to do that.” ... 

And yet, without considerable prompting, train- 


ing, and conscious thought, often with the aid of 
a checklist, even the smart ones do not actually 
do these important, simple, common-knowledge 
things.—Kart Morrison in Journal of Business 
Education. 


Action on Youth Services 


CCC is gone. NYA has been narrowed to certain 
specialized tasks. WPA is a shadow. There may be 
a considerable disposition to say, “That's that; the 
need is passed. Let's drop the argument about these 
agencies and forget them.” 

But there are plenty of good reasons for not 
forgetting them. We may quite possibly have an 
army of 8,000,000 unemployed youth after the 
war. . 

It is all-important that we start now on a new 
youth program designed to help youth play its 
greatest role in the war effort and to prepare for 
the days to come.—JoHN W. Herrinc in Social 
Education. 


Beauty to Edward 


Cathy is in love. Cathy is in love with Edward, 
who sits by the windows and gazes out pensively 
at the spring sunshine while I discuss the proper 
use of the comma with an introductory adverbial 
clause. . . But she is wasting her charms, and I 
could tell her so if I but would. . . . For Edward 
is an agricultural student, and Cathy will have 
to wait awhile. 

The reason I know all this is that today I 
read a theme of Edward’s, and the first line of 
that theme was: “The most beautiful sight in the 
world to me is a nice fat steer."—NAOMI JOHN 
Wuite in The Oklahoma Teacher. 
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10 Ideas for Timely Teaching of 
1943 SOCIAL STUDIES 


Stanislaus County Schools’ plan of action 


By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


uRS Is A world of change! 

O Modern inventions and unprece- 
dented scientific discoveries have removed 
the last barriers between men and nations, 
and reduced the continents and the seas 
to one closely-knit, easily-traversed, vitally- 
interdependent community! The Great 
Global War has brought this feeling of 
intimacy close to the thinking and the act- 
ing of every American! 

Before Pearl Harbor we sat back, think- 
ing of our future in terms of the 48 states, 
the few territories, and some of the foreign 
countries. Who had ever heard of Guadal- 
canal? The Owen Stanley Mountains? 
Vichy? Kiska? Stalingrad? Bataan? Dunkirk? 
And what difference did it make? These 
were “other places”, far removed from our 
own borders, and quite “unimportant”! 

How quickly events transpired! An attack 
here! Troop movements there! Hundreds 
of names, a few months ago unknown in our 
land, became as familiar in our homes as 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This article was prepared, 
writes Mr. Vasché, director of research and 
curriculum of Stanislaus County Schools, 
Modesto, Cal., in answer to the request of 
many secondary-school teachers for help in 
handling the complex problem of relating 
classroom history and geography to the war- 
time situation. The material in this article 
has been issued as a guidebook for social- 
studies teachers of Stanislaus County. Read- 
ers who wish to make similar use of the ar- 
ticle may do so without writing for permis- 
sion. 


the terms of “meat” and “potatoes” and 
“pie” and “ice cream”! 

The contemporary period has proved one 
point, which is significant for purposes of 
classroom instruction. Jt ts impossible for 
us to segregate our thinking on world events, 
either past or present, into separate pigeon- 
holes of history and geography! 


Implications for the teacher of social 
studies are clear, and the following prin- 
ciples are offered to assist him in planning 
and guiding instruction in grades at all 
levels, 

1. Give every pupil a definite understand- 
ing of history and geography as vital, RE- 
LATED factors in man’s story of growth 
and development! 

The social-studies field is one of the most 
significant of all learning fields, one which 
aims directly at training for participation 
in democratic life. History furnishes con- 
tinuity to an understanding of the story of 
mankind. Geography is so closely aligned 
with history that no segregation is possible. 
One could not be without the other. 

Conversely, there can be no true study of 
history without making careful considera- 
tion of corresponding geography. Likewise, 
the social-studies program always calls for 
best possible exercise of all language skills 
—reading and oral and written expression. 

2. Devote at least one social-studies period 
each week exclusively to current-events 
study, with emphasis placed upon the geog- 
raphy of the times. 

While pupil interest may demand brief 
consideration every day of significant news 
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happenings—the teacher will find a more 
complete lesson the only satisfactory method 
of reviewing effectively the real news of the 
week. 

Much of the interpretation must be made 
by the teacher, but a pupil chairman can 
direct the program, and pupil speakers can 
be responsible for talks based upon news 
stories in magazines and newspapers. Cur- 
rent Events, Junior News Review, Weekly 
News Review, Current Aviation, American 
Observer, Scholastic, etc., are excellent for 
classroom study of contemporary materials. 

3. Take advantage of the sources avail- 
able for current geographical material. 

A war-geography booklet may be pro- 
vided for every teacher at small expense. 
Atlases and maps are obtainable from 
many sources; also inexpensive pamphlets 
and booklets. Up-to-the-minute maps are 
in the newspapers and magazines. A recent 
globe should be part of standard classroom 
equipment, while the new polar projection 
maps are necessary for an understanding 
of the air age. 

Current magazines are rich in history- 
geography materials (Life, Time, Reader’s 
Digest, Pathfinder, Survey Graphic, For- 
tune, National Geographic, Sunday metro- 
politan newspapers, etc.). Many radio broad- 
casts are excellent for background informa- 
tion, and these should be checked carefully 
by the teacher. 

4. Make definite provisions for instruc- 
tion in globe study and place geography 
as it relates to the various units at the vari- 
ous grade levels. 

Most courses of study list the start of 
this instruction in grade three, and its con- 
tinuation is suggested at each succeeding 
grade level. Supervising principals and su- 
pervisors are prepared to assist teachers 
with problems in teaching this informa- 
tion. Correspondence with children in 
other states and in foreign countries, and 
letters and postals for booklets related to 
classroom study will lead to interest in 
map study. 


Relate social studies to the free-reading 
program, and encourage wide use of the 
school and public libraries, and the regional 
museum. 

5. Make a definite effort to build up a 
library of source material, starting RIGHT 
NOW, and continuing on into the next 
year, etc. 

As materials are encountered in news- 
papers, magazines, supplementary books, 
etc., they should be clipped, and filed so 
that they will be available when needed 
for classroom study. A well-maintained filing 
system will assist immeasurably in making 
this material of maximum instructional 
value. 

A classroom scrapbook—“Our America”, 
“Our American Neighbors”, “Our World 
Friends”, etc.—prepared as a book, includ- 
ing both original and collected news and 
book items—might be developed as a group 
project, circulated among pupils, and added 
to the classroom library at the close of the 
term. 

6. In every case, as pupils study history, 
follow maps in order that definite relation- 
ships may be made—and maintained! 

Large wall maps—well-lighted—in the 
front of the room are essential for this 
observation. A classroom bulletin board can 
serve as a center for individual pupil—and 
small group—study. The social-studies bulle- 
tin board should be a cooperative venture, 
with all pupils and the teacher contributing 
materials. 

To be a live part of the classroom pro- 
gram, the social-studies bulletin board 
should be changed daily, with student chair- 
men, alternating weekly, as its managers. 
Current-events study may well be centered 
about the bulletin board. 

7. Plan every detail of the instructional 
program with care! 

As a first step, the entire unit should be 
blocked out, including main points, time 
allotments, basic materials, and activity 
methods. Then, each day's program should 
be prepared carefully, so that instruction 
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will be stimulating and effective for every 
child. Softpedal the old-type, formal, text- 
book question-and-answer technique, and 
substitute thought-provoking, purposeful 
pupil activity in its place. Culminating ac- 
tivities, varied with each unit, will sustain 
interest, and possess real educational values 
(radio dialogs, open-house for parents, dis- 
plays, exchange programs, etc.). 

8. Remember, well-prepared charts help 
the pupil to visualize, in appropriate rela- 
tionships, the organization and functioning 
of governmental units and departments, 
etc. 

Some careful work on such explanatory 
charts will be reflected in increased interest 
and improved learning. Charts may be 
adapted from social-studies books and 
magazines, or prepared originally by the 
teacher or pupils. 

Charts may be placed upon large wall 
cardboard mats and retained as permanent 
classroom material—or prepared in slide 
form by the school’s teaching-aids depart- 
ment and reproduced by the slide projector 
when needed. 

g. Use the excellent teaching materials, 


obtainable in slides, films, records, tran- 
scriptions, and mounted pictures! 

Check carefully through catalogs of the 
teaching-aids department, for materials suit- 
able for inclusion in your class study. Teach- 
ers frequently learn about other good ma- 
terials, and such suggestions should be 
passed on to teaching-aids department 
heads, so that these might be purchased, and 
made available to all schools and to all 
classes in the system. 

10. Learn what other teachers have been 
doing in the field of social studies! 

The curriculum library has available for 
loan to teachers, copies of selected social- 
studies units. Study of such units is certain 
to offer suggestions for making one’s own 
teaching just a little better. Take time to 
participate in meetings of the social-studies 
curriculum committee! Talk social studies 
with teacher friends! Make yourself familiar 
with text-, supplementary, and professional 
books and magazines in the field. 

In short, take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to make your classroom instruction 
in social studies vital, real, and stimulating 
to your pupil groups! 


How Many Pupils Think You Don’t Like Them? 


Since a genuine love for children is almost uni- 
versally regarded as a necessary qualification for 
teaching success, the authors of the California Test 
of Personality utilized items which reveal pupil 
attitudes in this area. The following data were 
obtained from a survey of hundreds of children by 
the Research Department of the Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

In the primary grades, 81% of all children felt 
that adults, including their teachers, did like them, 
and 93% felt that their classmates also liked them. 
In the elementary grades (4 to 6), 63% believed 
teachers and other adults “felt well” about them, 
and 78% stated that their classmates liked them. 
In the junior high school, 63% felt that their 
teachers were glad to have them in class, and that 
84% of their classmates were glad to be associated 
with them. In senior high school, 88% believed 


that their teachers approved of them. Seventy-eight 
per cent felt that they held a significant place in 
the life of the school, and 63% had a similar feel- 
ing with regard to their homes. 

Why many of these children in school feel 
that their teachers do not like them should be in- 
vestigated. There is evidence that the lack of a 
feeling of belonging, acceptance, and security ac- 
counts for many personality difficulties. These chil- 
dren's attitudes may reflect an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion; they may, on the other hand, be evidence of 
the fallibility of children’s judgments. They could of 
course be a partial reflection of parental attitudes 
in the home. This evidence emphasizes the great de- 
sirability of having teachers obtain a more adequate 
knowledge of child nature and of the problems of 
personal and social adjustment encountered in the 
schools.—Nebraska Educational Journal. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Rationing and Price Control 
Activities for Pupils 

School activities on rationing and price control, 
suggested by Raymond B. Pinchbeck in Virginia 
Journal of Education, include the following: 

1. In home-economics classes, study of the effects 
of price control and rationing on individual and 
family budgets. 

2. Preparation by the art classes of posters, charts, 
cartoons, and other material on price control and 
rationing, for the school bulletin boards and the 
school newspaper. 

3. School assembly skits, announcements, etc., on 
price control and rationing. 

4. Pupil volunteers from the commercial depart- 
ment as stenographers and typists for representa- 
tives of the local War Price and Rationing Board. 


Pre-Induction Guide Outlines 
from War Department 


“No greater immediate contribution can _ be 
made by the schools of the nation toward winning 
the war than to give our youth the basic knowledge 
and technical skills needed for modern combat,” 
States Secretary of War Stimson. In urging high 
schools to make early use of eight teaching guides 
and course outlines for pre-induction training, pre- 
pared by the War Department, and other guide- 
outline pamphlets to be ready shortly, the following 
statement has been issued: 

“Our Army today is an army of specialists. Our 
soldiers are radio operators, telephone linemen, 
bombardiers, anti-aircraft gunners, administrative 
clerks, spotters, airplane mechanics, tank drivers, 
telegraph operators, cooks, machine gunners, auto- 
motive mechanics, and technicians in the other 
610 specialized military jobs. 

“These men need a knowledge of electricity, 
machines, shopwork, radio, automotive mechanics, 
clerical practices, radio code, or training in the 
fundamentals of such subjects if they are to be 
welded rapidly and efficiently into the kind of 
complex, integrated fighting force demanded by 
total warfare. 

“For some time the Army has not been getting 
a sufficient number of men through the reception 


centers who have the type of specialized training 
directly usable in Army occupations. The educa- 
tional agencies of the nation may play a most 
important part in winning the war by giving youth 
the basic knowledge and technical skills needed 
for modern combat. 

“The Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Headquarters, Services of Supply, has been estab- 
lished by the War Department to aid schools, 
colleges, and other civilian training agencies in 
planning educational programs that will provide 
prospective inductees with training essential for 
specialization in the Army.” 

The following eight teaching guides and course 
outlines have been published so far: 

Fundamentals of Electricity 

Fundamentals of Machines 

Fundamentals of Shopwork 

Fundamentals of Radio 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 

Driver Education 

The six preceding pamphlets may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 10 cents 
each. The other two are distributed as follows: 

Basic Radio Code Kit is for sale by 5 textbook 
publishers: Silver Burdett, Noble & Noble, Crowell, 
and Scribner's, of New York City, and Ginn, of 
Boston. 

Army Clerical Procedures may be obtained free 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


Test on War Effects 


A “Test on the Effects of War”, for use with 
high-school pupils, constructed by Dr. Lee J. Cron- 
bach, has been published by the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. The test is designed 
to determine which pupils are unduly alarmed 
about the effects of the war on their lives, and 
which pupils are insufficiently aware of the prob- 
lems they must face. 

There are 84 statements for pupils to check. The 
test is scored to show how optimistic or pessimistic 
the pupil is; sub-scores indicate his confidence in 
the war effort, his outlook on civilian economic 
problems, and his optimism regarding living under 
wartime restrictions of freedom and convenience. 
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The test is available to schools at a charge of 
5 cents per pupil, which includes the cost of a 
scoring and item analysis service. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Morale Study of the institution. 


Admiral and General Tell 
Pupils to Study Now 


If you have pupils who are restless with the 
prospect of early service in the armed forces, and 
who see no point in studying in the meantime, 
you might publicize the following letters from an 
admiral and a general on the subject. They were 
received by R. D. Falk, State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, Department of 
Public Instruction, Pierre, S. D. The statement 
from Rear Admiral Jacobs is an excerpt from his 
letter, while Major General Ulio’s letter is given 
in full: 


From Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of 
Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C.: 


“It is important that high-school pupils should 
realize the value of good sound training prior to 
the time they enter naval service. In making 
assignments to the various positions in the Navy, 
account is taken of the recruit’s background. 
Young men and women who seek advancement in 
the Navy should realize that their high-school 
accomplishments will provide the basis for future 
progress in naval service.” 


From Major General J. A. Ulio, Adjutant General 
of the United States Army: 


“Many young men in the junior and senior 
years of high school are perhaps asking if it is 
worthwhile to pay much attention to their studies 
now that they may expect shortly to be soldiers. 
The Army has a very definite answer to this 
question, and that answer is yes. I am happy to 
have the opportunity of addressing this message 
to American students who are anxious, as all of us 
are, to serve our country as best we can: 

“Your Army is very much interested in the 
training you are getting before you actually join 
the ranks of its fighting men. The Army is inter- 
ested because modern warfare needs not only 
strong backs but strong, well-trained minds as 
well. 

“The Adjutant General is responsible for the 
classification of men entering the Service, and for 
their assignment to the jobs best suited to their 
abilities and skills. Through tests and interviews 
the men of this department discover the educa- 
tional background and aptitude of each man. This 
information plays a very important part in deciding 
where the new soldier will serve, whether he is 
good material for further training, or if he is 


likely to become a noncommissioned or commis- 
sioned officer. 

“How does it happen that the first sergeant who 
gets on so well with his men has had training in 
being a leader as president of his high-school class? - 
That the men recommended to go to officer- 
candidate schools have good school records, and 
have shown that they can lead? The answer is 
that the Army has found out as much as possible 
about each of these men before he was recom- 
mended for his present assignment. Thus the man 
with a good school record has a very real and 
immediate advantage over the man not so well 
equipped educationally. 

“You will serve both the Army and yourself 
better by remaining in school and making every 
effort to learn all you can. You will serve the Army 
better because you will enter the Service with 
definite skills and abilities to offer—skills and 
abilities which you can be sure will be noted and 
utilized toward victory. You will serve yourself 
better because success in your new military career 
may depend upon the sound training you are 
receiving now. 

“Your teachers and advisers can help you choose 
studies best suited to your aptitudes and to Army 
usefulness. But remember that you will be a better 
soldier tomorrow if you are a good student today.” 


Wartime Home Ec. Service 
to the Community 


Before it is too late, writes Mabel A. Hastie in 
New York State Education, let us, as home- 
economics teachers, take stock of our present pro- 
gram and its services to the schgol and community. 

How well are the existing plans serving a par- 
ticular community? Are such problems of wartime 
needs as rationed foods; fewer and different textiles; 
“frozen” household equipment; fewer doctors and 
more need for good health as well as home care 
of the sick; care and protection of children whose 
parents may be needed in vital industries; more 
money and less to buy; less time and more to do, 
any more understandable because there is a home- 
economics program in the community? 

The evaluation may not mean a changed pro- 
gram, but rather a better job done; better in the 
sense of sharing it with more people. An exhibit 
of some article of clothing made usable again 
might be put in the library where the school at 
large may learn that conserving essential material 
is a wartime contribution, An invitation could be 
extended to parents to attend a regular class and 
share in learning how to make a piece of household 
equipment last longer. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Perhaps a school nutrition committee is what 
your school needs to help promote good health 
through good food among all young people. A 
committee of young people, teachers, and parents, 
who work together for home and community 
recreation that is wholesome and satisfying, might 
be one solution to the growing problem of war- 
time recreation. 


War Songs to Familiar Tunes 
at School Sing 


High-school pupils in Lenoir, N. C., have com- 
pleted a War Savings song-writing project which 
resulted in a schoolwide War Savings Sing in late 
January. Written chiefly in the music classes, the 
songs provided new words to familiar tunes, such 
as “The Marine Hymn”, “K-K-K-Katy”, “Yankee 
Doodle”, “Alexander's Ragtime Band”, and “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition”. 

Many of the songs were the work of individual 
pupils, while others were the composition of a 
committee of five or six. One of the most popular 
of the songs is “This is Stamp Week, Mr. Jones”, 
written by four high-school girls: 


Tune: “This is the Army, Mr. Jones” 


This is Stamp Week, Mr. Jones, 

You've got to buy some stamps and bonds; 
You've wasted money, but this is war, 

And you won't waste it now, anymore. 


This is Stamp Week, Mr. Jones, 

No more gum and ice-cream cones; 
You've wasted money, but this is war, 
And you won’t waste it now, anymore. 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long. Editor, THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











So tell all your neighbors, Mr. Jones, 

Go into stores and into homes, 

Buy to the limit, buy everyday, 

And we'll win, yes, we'll win, right away! 


Victory Garden Lacked Water 
So They Dug a Well 


The 1942 Victory Garden of Chico, Cal., High 
School was a purely educational project, conducted 
at a time when a food shortage seemed preposterous, 
state Patricia Keenan, teacher, B. W. Shaper, prin- 
cipal, and Ralph Filson, agriculture instructor, in 
Sierra Educational News. But more than $700 worth 
of vegetables were raised—and the school obtained 
experience that will be useful in the much larger 
Victory Garden planned for 1943. 

On the 12 to 14 acres lent to the school, pupils 
and teachers worked during school hours. Whole 
classes rotated in going out to the garden one or 
two mornings a week. Mornings were chosen so that 
a maximum of labor efficiency would be maintained 
while the day was cool. 

There were problems. No adequate water supply 
was available, so Future Farmer boys dug a 10-foot 
well. Rocks were plentiful. But the greatest head- 
ache was “the overwhe!ming presence and ever- 
increasing onslaught of johnson grass and morning- 
glory”. 

Various classes worked under the chemistry in- 
structor in planting and tending seedlings in flats at 
school. 

Large masses of pupil labor served in the garden 
—as many as 50 at one time, and about goo in all. 
As an educational project, the garden served its 
purpose. During the summer the labor turnover was 
extremely high—for upon receiving the practical 
training and gaining a degree of proficiency, pupils 
found that they were able to hire out to some 
other place at better wages. (Pupils were not paid 
for their spring work, but summer workers were 
given 25 to 40 cents an hour by the school, or were 
paid in vegetables if they preferred.) 

Implements were donated by local farmers and 
implement dealers. All produce sold readily to 
wholesale dealers. Several times the garden was the 
only grower with a certain item to sell. And once 
it had the only sweet corn available in the Chico 
area, and the army bought it all. 

This spring, pupils can start their own home 
gardens, using the experience gained in the school 
plot. And the school, with experience in organiz- 
ing garden work behind it, can handle a more ex- 
tensive acreage than it did last year. 














Junior and Senior High Teachers 


must b COUNSELORS 


By ARTHUR F. MAMMINGA 


ANY MORE people are maladjusted to- 

day than should be, and many of 
these maladjustments could have been 
avoided had the individual been given 
proper guidance. Discipline problems often 
arise from sheer maladjustment, nothing 
else, and these as well as many other ap- 
parently different “problems” confront the 
teacher. Yet an understanding on his part 
of “guidance”—of psychology and anatomy, 
in other words, a knowledge of the child as 
a whole, including mental and emotional 
understanding—would eliminate the usual 
“medicine man” diagnosis and treatment 
which overlook the basic causes of these 
problems. 

Basic principles of relationships. Educa- 
tors are beginning to realize the importance 
of having every teacher serve as a guide to 
the pupil. In the beginning many thought 
of a guidance program in the clutches of 
one or a few guidance teachers. But pupils 
are being guided constantly by all their 
teachers, in or out of school, whether we 
think of guidance consciously or not. 

The heart of guidance, however, lies in an 
intelligent interest of every teacher in every 
pupil. In short, that pinnacle of light—the 
specialized guidance instructor and nothing 

— 

Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mamminga wrote 
this article as a plan for the teachers of his 
school. As counseling by classroom teachers 
isa problem of general interest in secondary 
education, he thought that CLEARING House 
readers would be interested in his program. 
The author was principal of Eldora, Iowa, 
Junior High School. Since he completed the 
article he has entered the armed forces. 


more in the form of guidance—is on the way 
out. Every teacher must guide every pupil, 
consciously or unconsciously, constantly. 
Teachers must be selected who have not 
only subject-matter knowledge but person- 
ality and tact. 

It is necessary to delegate various phases 
of guidance. “Each teacher should know for 
what he is chiefly responsible in the guid- 
ance program and how he is to assist the 
other teachers in their part of the work.” 
Cooperation and coordination in the 
faculty, says Jones, is the first step neces- 
sary in promoting a guidance program. The 
teacher should be a guide and help instead 
of a master with a stick. Douglass, Umstattd, 
Koos, and others believe that one of the 
principal functions of the secondary school 
is to guide the youth through a wide, com- 
plete, unified experience and to help him 
to meet life situations confidently and suc- 
cessfully. 

“Many boys and girls in the eighth and 
ninth grades are beginning to think seri- 
ously about what they will do when they 
leave school and they are greatly interested 
in and appreciative of any educative or 
vocational guidance they may receive.”* 

Umstattd emphasizes specifically eight ac- 
tivities in which the teacher may help 
guide. They are: recreation—hobbies and 
sports; vocation—making a living; educa- 
tion—choice of studies; social—contacts with 
friends; civic—responsibility as a citizen; 
moral—problems of right and wrong; physi- 
cal—related to bodily development; cul- 
tural—the refinement of character. 

In brief, every teacher is responsible for 


* Pringle, Ralph W., Junior High School, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937, p. 28. 
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some such guidance. It would be a mistake 
not to have a specialist to head the guidance 
program, yet to give the total responsibility 
to one or two heads would also be a mistake. 
Every teacher should share the responsibil- 
ity and joy that guidance involves. 

Definition of guidance. Many definitions 
of the term guidance may be found, for it 
is a term associated with education, adjust- 
ment, problem solving, social functioning 
and pleasurable efficiency. Other terms 
sometimes associated are interests, needs, 
and abilities. To the author the term guid- 
ance means bringing to bear on the youth 
any influences which will assist him through 
his own efforts to develop in mind, body, 
and character to the limit of his capacity 
and will help him apply the powers so de- 
veloped most effectively to the work of the 
world, 

Guidance functions of the teacher. Today 
probably more teachers than ever realize 
that more than a casual acquaintanceship 
should exist between the pupil and them- 
selves. The economic trend today, if nothing 
else, has convinced them that scientific and 
exacting knowledge is also needed in direct- 
ing youth toward an adequate and success- 
ful life. Getting the guidance viewpoint is 
the first requisite for any teacher.? As Ruth 
Strang of Teachers College says, the follow- 
ing objectives would help foster a guidance 
program: 

1. Make the school environment such 
that the pupil can succeed often in work 
suited to his capacity. 

2. Study the child and acquaint him 
with the opportunities provided by the 
school and the community. 

3. Recognize different kinds of mal- 
adjustment and use means to prevent these 
from arising. 

4. Discover pupils who are developing 
bad habits of acting and thinking and help 
them modify these habits before they cause 
serious difficulty. 


*Clothier, Robert C., “College Personnel Prin- 
ciples and Functions”. Personal Journal, 10:9-17, 


June 1931. 
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5. Help pupils work out ways of help- 
ing themselves instead of forcing solutions 
on them. 

6. Make use of such resources as clinics, 
guidance centers, social agencies, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

7. Know the functions of guidance spe- 
cialists so as to supplement and not dupli- 
cate or interfere with their activities. 

Though every teacher should take his 
place in guidance he need not be a profes- 
sional guide. Non-professional counselors 
may assist in the following ways:* 

1. Develop attitudes of cheerful, 
thoughtful objectivity; avoid condemnation, 
sympathizing, or easy optimism. 

2. In working for one objective do not 
lose sight of others. The child is a whole 
being. 

3. Use cumulative records when pos- 
sible. 

4. Find the cause and remove it. Do not 
merely treat symptoms. 

5. Remember that the backward child 
needs help as much as does the over- 
aggressive child. 

6. Habitual behavior of the child is a 
better source from which to draw data than 
a few single experiences. 

7. Emphasize success instead of failure. 

8. Do not give pure advice. A pupil 
needs ability to handle himself, not advice. 

g. Expect pattern situations such as: 
making a mountain out of a molehill, run- 
ning away from situations, blaming others, 
dependence, fear of the new, avoidance of 
people, and breakdowns. 

10. Both environment and pupil usually 
need adjustment. 

11. Keep confidences to yourself. 

12. Remember that the problem child 
usually means one or two problem parents. 

13. Be able to identify cases that need a 
specialist, and consult him. 

Very tew teacher-training institutions 
even today offer courses dealing directly 

* Threlkeld, A. L., “Character Education”, Tenth 


Yearbook of the Department of Superintendents of 
the N.E.A., Washington, D.C., 1932. pp. 251-52. 
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with the teacher's part in the guidance pro- 
gram. However, guidance clinics in larger 
schools and cities show techniques in use 
and offer opportunity for study to those 
who bring their cases in for observation. In 
the meantime both unemployed and em- 
ployed teachers can take courses now offered 
that relate to guidance, as educational psy- 
chology, mental and physical hygiene, be- 
ginning psychology and biology, and child- 
study observational courses. Vocational ap- 
titudes and abilities and ways of measuring 
them should also be studied. 

Teacher-specialist correlation. Since class- 
room teachers have the larger numbers of 
contacts and spend the longer amount of 
time with pupils they are in an advan- 
tageous position to know the problems of 
the pupils. It seems likely, then, that the 
classroom teacher is in a better position to 
do more general guiding than the guidance 
department. 

We might agree that the best plan as yet 
conceived would be to have all possible co- 
operation between teachers and guidance 
departments and coordination among guid- 
ance departments of various schools and 
sections. The counselor, if used, might well 
be occupied in collecting information and 
data about pupils. He might present these 
data to the classroom teacher, who could 
use such information to supplement his own 
intimate and first-hand knowledge of the 
child. The classroom teacher of course needs 
to be familiar with guidance techniques. 

The classroom teacher could refer diffi- 
cult cases back to the counselor and co- 
operatively they could work out a remedial 
program when necessary. This procedure is 
perhaps the reverse of regular practice, but 
it has merit and it places the counselor on 
an equal footing with the classroom teacher. 
It is a democratic procedure. 

There is a strong possibility that too 
much guidance will be given. When that 
happens the teachers’ good intentions are 
nullified and the pupils’ independence and 
initiative may be destroyed. “The thrill of 


achievement is missed if too much direction 
is given,” says Umstattd. 

If all teachers would make life needs and 
life problems their main concerns, rather 
than the covering of “cherished” subject 
matter, they would find more opportunity 
to guide their pupils. They would find more 
joy and in the end contribute more to the 
welfare of the child. The classroom teacher 
can help to guide the pupil without affect- 
ing the pupil's personality—in fact, his per- 
sonality can be enhanced. Friendly coopera- 
tion among pupils, teachers, and guidance 
department is fundamental. If it is present 
a working structure will evolve. Intelli- 
gence, study, measuring tools, and time are 
still needed by all who would hope to guide 
best. 

Ways of gaining information about 
pupils. The pupil is a whole and he must 
be studied as such. Information on his 
ambitions, interests, intelligence, out-of- 
school environment, etc., is needed. If these 
data are not already on file in the principal's 
office they should be gathered. 

Interests are not hard to discover. They 
often evidence themselves without effort. 
They may be discovered by questionnaires, 
observation, interviews, and special-interest 
blanks. The feeling of the child must always 
be considered when gaining information. 
Friendly cooperation is always essential to 
rapid progress. 

If pupil information is inadequate or 
wholly lacking the classroom teacher may 
help greatly in collecting it. He should 
know, among other things, the pupil's 
mental ability, home environment, interests, 
and scholastic record. His ambitions should 
be evaluated in the light of these facts if 
guidance is to play a significant part. 

Teachers can probably discover pupil in- 
terests and abilities better than the coun- 
selor. The counselor can help with difficult 
cases and collect additional information 
where needed. He is better able to suggest 
to the teachers a change of procedure or a 
specific remedial program. 
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The teacher can contribute to “total” 
pupil development through his subject field, 
through adjustment to pupil needs, through 
the cultivation of certain habits and atti- 
tudes, and through helping the pupil adjust 
himself in school and for the future. He can 
integrate the “whole child” and help to 
give him a broad social outlook to carry 
through life. 


* * * 


SCIENCE: In Colorado, of 263 high-school teach- 
ers of biological and physical science who replied 
to a questionnaire, 60% had to teach one or more 
subjects other than the natural sciences. So reports 
Ruth Winans in the Colorado School Journal. In 
some small high schools, a science teacher had to 
handle 4 or 5 subjects in addition to science. And 
even in high schools with more than 2,000 enrol- 
ment, 27% of the science teachers taught one 
additional subject, while 7% taught 2 extra sub- 
jects. More than 50% of the teachers felt that they 
needed more training in the field of science; 64% 
wanted to know more about how to organize new 
courses, chiefly in consumer education and sex 
education; 50% desired to know how to attack the 
problem of teaching pupils to think validly; while 
38% felt they needed to know how to organize 
science classes for non-academic pupils, and how to 
devise simple experiments using limited laboratory 
equipment. 


QUESTIONNAIRES: Countless educational ques- 
tionnaires cross and crisscross the country for teach- 
ers to fill out. How clear and specific are the ques- 
tions? How accurate are the teachers’ answers? How 
truthful a picture does the average final report, 
based upon answers to the questionnaire, present? 


-— —- 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. Readers granting such limitations may find 
these flashes in the pan interesting, provocative— 
sometimes amusing. 
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Without guidance in the larger sense 
there can be no suitable educational pro- 
gram for children twelve to sixteen years 
of age. Nor is it possible without guidance 
to democratize the school system in any real 
sense of the word, or to effect genuine 
economy of time in education. Guidance is 
the very keystone of the junior-high-school 
idea. 


FINDINGS + * * 


In one recent study of this problem, an inaccuracy 
of about 40% was discovered in the questionnaire 
answers of 216 teachers, reports J. Howard Lewis in 
Journal of Educational Research. A corps of college 
professors had prepared a questionnaire to gather 
personal data from teachers. It was answered by 
216 teachers in a city school system and the school 
system of the county. Some teachers had criticized 
the wording of the questions, so Mr. Lewis reworded 
some of the questions to avoid ambiguity and un- 
certainty. But some questions were left intact, to 
check responses to identical questions. The answers 
to the second version of the questionnaire were 
compared with those of the first. On more than half 
of the questions, 50% or more of the teachers re- 
sponded differently on the two blanks. Obscurely 
worded questions at the sending end, and the human 
equation at the answering end, make for unreliable 
final data. (Note: What is the Probable Error of 
the Probable Error?—Ep.) 


AMBITION: A recent Fortune survey of high- 
school pupils throws light on the extent of their 
“rugged individualism”. Following are statements 
on three types of job, and the per cent of pupils 
who favored each: (1) A job which pays quite a 
low income, but which you are sure of keeping: 
47% (boys 41%, girls 43%). (2) A job which pays a 
good income, but which you would have a 50-50 
chance of losing: 30% (boys 30%, girls 29%. (3) A 
job which pays an extremely high income if you 
make the grade, but in which you lose almost 
everything if you don’t make it: 22% (boys 28%, 
girls 17%). Response on the first and third jobs 
shows that only about 12% more boys than girls 
are “rugged individualists”, A breakdown shows 
that of children from poor homes, two-thirds favor 
low-income security—which was also favored by 
one-third of those who had prosperous or profes- 
sional parents. 
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ASSIGNMENT 


Shall we desert school 
for some “easy money”? 


FOR TOMORROW 


By 
MARGARET T. CUSSLER 


EACHERS, arise! You have served long 
"Tana faithfully and have learned all 
your lessons. The last period bell has rung. 
Come now. 

That serious efficient man, your principal, 
has taught you well. You have learned to 
see that marks are erased from desk tops. At 
last you usually remember to read the day's 
announcements to your homeroom, thus 
forestalling 50 pupils’ reporting conscien- 
tiously to 202 when they should have been 
apprised of assembly. You now read the 
office bulletin board and look in your mail 
box. At the period bell you and your class 
rise with one accord, like porcupine bristles, 
and file decorously to the next class. 

You are well schooled. When a report for 
the office is due at 2:06, another at 3:25, and 
a third at 4:10, they are in all right: your 
red pencil flies just a little faster and your 
swift “Yes!” and “No!” amputate the ends 
of pupils’ questions. 

Your glasses represent your Varsity “A”, 
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Eprror’s Note: Back in the days when 
Miss Cussler was contributing more or less 
unconventional articles to THE CLEARING 
House, she was a teacher in an Eastern 
high school. She writes that this article “is 
a kind of valedictory to teaching in my case, 
because I am now prosperously and happily 
settled as a technical adviser to a govern- 
ment agency.” Her “assignment for to- 
morrow” is that teachers who have always 
wanted to get out of education should do 
so during their present wartime oppor- 
tunity. We invite replies from readers— 
either letters or articles. 


won for homework carefully and promptly 
read. By way of compensation you know 
how to get full use out of the corners of 
each eye, and how to sweep corridors and 
study hall with a searchlight gaze. Your 
ears catch the slightest sound of furtive 
whispers or crackling candy papers. 

That attendance register! What a needle’s 
eye that was at first—totaling figures, check- 
ing the “possible aggregate days’ attend- 
ance” against the “year’s attendance to 
date”, finding what absences came under 
reason “o” and what under “x”. After they 
sprang on you the listing of reasons for all 
sicknesses in totals by months and by the 
year, you took oath to its accuracy in June 
with a prayer to heaven to pardon you. 

As you leave each night, you lock your 
windows and adjust each window shade to 
its exact segment of the window. Through 
long practice you know how to make your 
way in the dark down the corridors and out 
into the frosty night air. 

Yes, no doubt about it. You're ready to 
graduate now. Do you dare? Perhaps the 
temperature outside these four walls won't 
always be 70 degrees. 

Life, real life, is very close to you now. 
It’s jostling and breathing on the back of 
your neck as you bow at your desk over your 
papers. You are forced to notice that last 
year’s graduates are in adult jobs or are 
fighting in jungles and icy seas. 

Stay to serve in your classrooms if you 
will. But graduate into new dignity, know- 
ing the worth of your service, seeing that 
you conserve age-old values while a world 
goes mad outside. This conflagration needs 
backlog as well as tinder. 
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But there are you others who are unhappy 
where you are. Dollar by painful dollar you 
have hoarded against the day when you 
might somehow escape. You saved for sum- 
mer schools and you scrimped for summer 
trips. But always—there was September, and 
the long monotonous days ceaselessly 
stretching ahead. 

Someone at home always needed your 
money—your parents, your sister, or your 
nephew. You learned to circle wistfully out- 
side other people’s campfires. No one be- 
lieves you have it in you. You may try for 
a college appointment or a scholarship all 
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you like, but you'll never, never get out. 

Except now! Now there are anxious ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers for teachers, 
principals, superintendents, even. Help 
yourself to a $300 raise, won't you? Have a 
slice of the bread and jam for a change. If 
teaching no longer appeals to you, would 
you care to become a government consult- 
ant? Would you like a commission? Or a 
big connection in business? Juicy jobs— 
there for the plucking. You're wanted. 
You're free. 

Teachers, arise. It’s you I’m talking to— 
come. Come now at last. 


Dogs vs. Children—Dearborn, Mich. 


According to a local (Dearborn, Mich.) news- 
paper, the local dogcatchers, of whom there are 
two, are not in entire agreement. The junior 
canine cop, whose salary is $2,320 a year, makes 
moan because although he catches more dogs than 
his ranking officer, the latter is paid $2,770. The 
two of them, for this annual $5,090, catch 4.8 dogs 
a day. Although it is not specified, we presume that 
this means an eight-hour day, and a dogcatcher 
could hardly have homework. 

We have no criticism of these dogcatchers. We 
believe that they, like most normal people, desire 
the abundant life, security, and plenty of the four 
freedoms. If dogs must be caught, and men must 
be employed for the purpose, then the men should 
be suitably and adequately paid for their work. 

But we cannot help wondering what there is 
about dogcatching that raises it to the importance 
of $5,090 a year for two men, when people who 
are hired to teach the future citizens of democracy 
are hired for $120 a month, sometimes for a 10- 
month year, but until recently on only a 38-weeks 
basis. 

One hundred twenty dollars a month for an 
A.B., $130 for an M.A., have been called princely 
salaries for a teacher. There are teachers in this 
state who get more, but there are many who get 
less. In District No. 7 the maximum salary as 
given in the schedule is still below the senior 
dogcatcher’s salary. 

We don’t profess to know the qualifications of 
a dogcatcher’s job, but as yet we have not heard 


of any canine college where prospective dog dicks 
spend four years learning how to go about getting 
the salaries mentioned. 

Before a teacher is entrusted with the education 
of children—and many more than 48 (2.4 per 
individual) daily, he is required to have not only 
a degree, but qualifications of a high order. He 
has had to spend years and money in order to 
pass on to future generations what he has learned, 
in order that civilization may continue. Besides 
teaching what he has learned, he has, in recent 
years, had thrust upon him the duties of parents 
and home, of political functionings (gas and sugar 
rationing), of social training, of community charity, 
of countless smaller but no less important duties 
that properly do not belong in his field. 

Without homework in addition to his tour of 
duty he feels lost. And of late his burden in war- 
work has become increasingly heavy, not to speak 
of the extra financial load he is required to assume 
in common with other citizens. 

Boiling this down to a few words, it is not that 
dogcatchers should have less, but that teachers 
should be suitably rewarded for the important 
work that they are expected or required to do. 
Taxpayers who buy services as cheaply as possible 
have no right to expect other than cheap service. 
If they are willing to pay their dogcatchers more 
than those who train the nation’s children, the 
nation is in a bad way.—Eviis MArTIN in The 
Dearborn Teacher, reprinted in The American 
Teacher. 











Sophomores Go Poetic: 
The pupils had fun—and at the end 


By 
R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


HEN WE WERE having a creative writing 
W project in my sophomore English 
classes, I told the pupils that they might 
have their choice of writing one of a num- 
ber of different types of prose material or a 
poem. I especially urged them to enter 
essay contests. It was truly a case of imagine 
my surprise when almost every boy and girl 
chose to attempt a poem. 

In order to eliminate as much outside 
help as possible, I had the work done in 
class. At the end of each hour papers were 
collected and they were passed out when 
class next met. During the hour, I worked 
with as many pupils individually as time 
permitted. 

Since we had discussed the scansion of 
poetry—only slightly, I must admit—during 
the studying of poems earlier in the year, 
the embryonic poets were not at all sur- 
prised to find that “beating out” their 
pieces of creative work helped them with 
rhythm. They appeared to have great fun 
at this. 

Because no subjects were assigned, the 
poems honestly reflected the interest of my 
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Epiror’s Note: Every English teacher 
would like to discover a couple of Edna St. 
Vincent Millays and a Carl Sandburg in his 
classes now and then. In the meantime, we 
must work with everyday pupils, as the 
author did. The author reports that her 
pupils enjoyed their writing project, and 
that they liked some of the verse their class- 
mates turned out. Miss Reynolds teaches 
English in Sapulpa, Okla., High School. 


of the project we published a book 


sophomores. Nature, of course, was the 
subject of some of the poems. Patriotism, 
love, friendship and even school teachers 
came in for their share of being written 
about. Patsy surprised me most when she 
wrote the following poem about a book she 
had read for a book report! 


After Reading “White Bird Flying” 
A story of two brave pioneers 
I'll briefly tell to you. 
They faced together hardships and fears, 
This Oscar and his Marthy Lou. 


It's years since they came here 

To make a home, these two. 

They loved each other very dear, 
This Oscar and his Marthy Lou. 


They reared their children to be strong 

And taught them to be kind and true. 

And we don’t believe they ever meant wrong, 
This Oscar and his Marthy Lou. 


And now although she’s gone away, 

He still feels love for her that's true. 

He loves her as much as ever today. 
This Oscar loves his Marthy Lou. 


And when this land he too shall leave 
For Heaven beyond the blue, 
If we could see, we truly believe 

We'd see Oscar and his Marthy Lou. 


And although many years may pass 

And we shall grow old, too, 

We'll never forget this lad and lass, 
This Oscar and his Marthy Lou. 


The pupils’ favorite poem was Jennie 
Lou’s lines written about her mother, who 
had died. Louise said one day, “That poem 
is just like Jennie Lou's mother. She was 
my aunt and I know.” 
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Mother 


No words express such beauty rare 

As found in a mother’s loving care. 
Ever loyal, gentle and kind was she, 
My many faults she seemed not to see. 
When I was tired and sick with fear, 
She was always there, hovering near, 
Singing a song or saying a prayer. 
Oh, what a joy to have her there! 


I never knew till she'd gone away 

How much I needed her every day. 

I miss the soft and gentle touch 

And the sweet words and songs, oh, so much! 


Although she is gone, her spirit’s near 
To sing me songs and still my fear. 

In the evening when the lights are low, 
I think I see her come and go. 


Wilma’s words on love need no comment. 


It’s Love 
Can't you keep your eyes off of him? 
Is your heart out on a limb? 
Is his place in your mind so big 
When you see him your heart does a jig? 
Is your life one long happy dance, 
When he’s near you go into a trance? 
Oh! my dear, if this is so, 
You're in love, didn’t you know? 


But do you say, “I hate the sight of him; 
I wish he were dangling from a limb; 

His place in my mind is so small, 

He reminds me of little things that crawl; 
When he dies and goes to Hades 

It will be better for all the ladies”? 

Now, my dear, if this is so, 

You're still in love, didn’t you know? 


Not all of the work was done by girls. 
Matter-of-fact Billy will probably never at- 
tempt another poem; but I consider his 
contribution worth mentioning. It puts me 
and my methods so completely on the spot. 


High School English 


Teacher said to write a po'm, 
One that you didn’t get from home, 
Or an essay for a thousand bucks or two. 


Teacher said, “Why sure it’s easy!” 
To me it all sounded sorta crazy; 
But a fellow has to have a grade, you know. 
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I first tried one and then the other. 
Gosh, why can’t you ask your mother? 
She went thru all this stuff before and knows. 


The writin’ on this page has no rhythm or rhyme. 

I don’t think that it’s worth a dime; 

But, as I said before, I sure need a grade—Amen. 
The adolescent love of eating is shown 

in Dorothy's contribution, 


Fanciful Dreaming 
Way up in the blueberry sky 
Up there ever and ever so high, 
Fluffy mounds of good whipped cream 
Float around in my beautiful dream. 


Then into my beautiful dream, 
There comes a bright golden stream 
As the sun climbs into the scene 
And gives the sky a glorious sheen. 


It shines so bright with its radiant beams 
That I awake from my beautiful dreams, 
And sit up straight in my cozy bed, 

And rub my eyes and shake my head. 


As I remember my lovely dreams, 

Into my room the morning sun beams, 

And I look out my window into the sky, 

Where still the whipped cream clouds 
are riding high. 

At the end of the project, the best poems 
were placed in mimeographed booklets with 
bright colored construction paper covers. 
Tommie drew a pen sketch of a table on 
which there was a stack of papers bearing 
writing and a pencil above them. “Sopho- 
mores Go Poetic” was the name chosen for 
the “published” edition of poems. Each 
pupil in the sophomore English classes re- 
ceived a copy. The financial part of the 
project was taken care of by the fee the 
pupils pay at the beginning of each semes- 
ter. 

I do not claim to have taught these high- 
school boys and girls how to write poems; 
but I do believe I have helped them ap- 
preciate poetry more. They know now that 
poems don’t just happen and they will not 


' be so quick to exclaim, after reading some 


writer’s published work, “Why I could do 
as well as that myself!” (Or will they?—Ed.) 























Our Schoolchildren and 


Non-hysterical view of 
an approaching problem 


MANPOWER 


By KERMIT EBY 


HE WAR CAME at the moment in his- 
y igo when the effect of the declining 
birthrate hit the Chicago and other large 
American city schools the hardest. In 1932 
there were 532,000 youngsters enrolled in 
the public schools of Chicago. Today the 
number is around 400,000. 

The decline in the high-school popula- 
tion of Chicago reached a new low this 
year. It is estimated that there are 19,000 
fewer high-school pupils in school than a 
year ago last February. They are dropping 
out constantly and will continue to drop 
out in greater numbers as the pressure for 
manpower increases. 

It is obvious that one of the most im- 
portant questions which faces us today cen- 
ters around the problem of children and 
manpower, and it is also obvious that the 
future of American education and of Ameri- 
can production is dependent upon the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

It is quite natural that parents and teach- 
ers and all those interested in the welfare 
of the boys and girls of America take the 
position that children are our number one 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Eby favors the use 
of children, on a sensible basis, wherever 
they are needed to help in winning the war. 
And certainly large numbers of children, 
even those from city high schools, will be 
needed for farm work this year. But in a 
time of crisis it is easy to overdo things, and 
that is the author’s point. Mr. Eby, a former 
high-school teacher, for some years has been 
executive secretary of the Chicago, IIl., 
Teachers Union. 


national resource and that their welfare 
shall be the first consideration of the na- 
tion. It is also recognized by all of us that 
we are at war; that the war must be won 
and the sacrifices to win it must be equal 
sacrifices. 

Before we can answer the question of the 
absorption of children in industry, we must 
see if there is any alternative source of 
manpower. It seems to me that there is. 

The Brookings Institute report on “Is 
There Enough Manpower?”, written by 
Harold W. Metz, indicates that there are 
still six and one-half million homemakers 
who said they would be available for full- 
time employment. In the United States 
there are also a million or a million and 
one half Negroes who have not yet been 
utilized, a possible million or so unem- 
ployed who could be rehabilitated and put 
to work, and still many thousands of people 
who have retired and are still able-bodied. 
Frankly, it seems to me that these people 
should be utilized, put to work before boys 
and girls under eighteen are disturbed. 

Of course, it is true that these adult work- 
ers are slightly less adaptable and would 
probably demand higher wages because 
they are used to higher standards of living 
and are not as easily flattered by the jangle 
of silver in their pocket. In fact, it seems 
to me that employers sometimes favor the 
employment of younger people because 
they can be employed at a saving and are 
not so aggressive in the protection of their 
rights. If this is true, it becomes society's 
responsibility to protect the welfare of the 
boys and girls of America. 

In the process of the protection of the 
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welfare of these young people, it needs to 
be said that there exists in the United 
States today a teacher shortage of some 
fifty or sixty thousand. Teacher shortage 
is most severe in the American communities 
where the standard of living is lowest, and 
where educational opportunity is of the 
poorest. Teachers left teaching for a very 
natural reason. They were able to earn 
more in industry and in other fields of 
endeavor than they were in teaching. The 
National Education Association reports that 
in 1940 the average salary of teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors in fifteen different 
states was less than one thousand dollars a 
year, and in two states the average was less 
than six hundred dollars. 

Here we might take a lesson from British 
experience. When the British found that 
teachers were leaving the profession they 
were frozen in their positions and the lower 
paid teachers were given bonuses to equal- 
ize their earnings with those of the better 
paid teachers. 

“In the midst of the plans, at the very 
time that the present African campaign was 
being planned, the British parliament took 
time to discuss the problems of education. 
In presenting his report, the Minister of 
Education indicated an increase of nearly 
three million pounds in the educational 
budget for the past year. A good share of 
this increase was assigned to wartime bo- 
nuses for teachers and hot lunches for 
about 700,000 school children.’ 

Our Allies, whose plight is much more 
serious than our own, are not neglecting 
education. There is no more dramatic story 
in history than that of the Chinese who 
evacuated their coastal cities after they were 
bombed and their colleges destroyed to 
build up their cooperative schools in the 
hinterland. We must follow their example, 
for our people, too, are on the march. 

Thousands of Americans are being di- 
rected to the centers of industry in war 


* British Information Service, go Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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production. They are being drawn by the 
higher wages in war production. Many of 
these workers and their children have not 
had the educational background which 
makes it possible for them to adjust to the 
more complicated problems in our complex 
industrial society, We need to see to it 
that S. 1313 is passed, the bill which would 
provide federal aid to the children of the 
less wealthy states of our nation. By so 
doing we would actually be protecting our- 
selves. 

One of the best examples of the need 
for such protection can be illustrated by 
the development in Michigan of the Black 
Legion, a reactionary organization which 
threatened democracy through terror and 
consisted largely of workers imported from 
the hills of Kentucky and Tennessee into 
the highly industrialized areas of Pontiac 
and Detroit. Unable to cope with the new 
problems which they faced, they turned to 
violence. 

We are also interested in the welfare of 
our children and in their adjustment to 
this period of history because we realize 
that war upsets the normal course of our 
lives, that the high wages which we have 
already mentioned tend to increase delin- 
quency because of the lack of training in 
the handling of money by young wage 
earners. Our homes and communities are 
disrupted by the war. Fathers are often 
away from home and there is a constant 
tension and excitement in the air. 

The first year of the war brought an in- 
crease in delinquency of some fifty per cent 
in England. We in America have found 
that delinquency in the big cities has in- 
creased from nine per cent in Chicago to 
fourteen per cent in some of the other large 
cities. Students of the problem indicate that 
there are two things which need to be done 
to prevent delinquency. 

First is the recognition that the best solu- 
tion to the delinquency problem is the 
mother in her home looking after the wel- 
fare of her children. Here again we might 
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pattern after the British experience. The 
British have registered all women from 
eighteen to forty-five. All women are sub- 
ject to call for war services except two 
classes—women over forty-five years of age 
and mothers of children under fourteen. 
In spite of England’s desperate need for 
workers, mothers with children under four- 
teen are exempt from call for war work. 
These women may choose to work full time 
but are encouraged to work only part time. 
English experience has proved that there is 
poor economy in the plan for employment 
of such mothers. Too many extra people 
are required to substitute for her and her 
home duties, and even then the whole fam- 
ily suffers.? 

Lady Simon, a recent visitor from Eng- 
land, summed up the whole matter when 
she said: “When women with children are 
employed full time, there is an inevitable 
amount of absenteeism, an increase in tru- 
ancy leading to juvenile delinquency, and 
a lowering of the health of mothers.” 

Second, we can provide kindergartens 
and nursery schools for those mothers who 
have young children and are called on to 
work. However, it seems to me that we 
should recognize as we do so that these 
kindergarten and nursery schools are only 
substitutes for the home environment, and 
entirely too many mothers are being forced 
to go to work because of the necessity of 
adding to the family’s income. 

It always seemed to me that it would be 
much more desirable to provide enough 
family income to keep a mother in the 
home; and if any women must work, it 
should be the women who have no children 
and consequently fewer family responsi- 
bilities. 

The so-called Pepper Bill, S. 2595, which 
would provide a $4,000,000 appropriation 
in 1943 for kindergarten and nursery 
schools, would be a step in the solution of 


? Marshall Field, Chairman, National Citizens 
Committee, White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy. 
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the child delinquency problem, but only 
a small step. 

In case the alternatives to the utilization 
of youth in industry do not work and war- 
time demands make it necessary to employ 
sixteen- and fourteen-year-old youngsters, 
then all of them should work and the work 
experience should be a part of their total 
educational experience under the super- 
vision of the school authorities. Floyd 
Reeves and others are saying that the school 
term should be lengthened so that the time 
taken from school for seasonal employment 
may be made up at a later date. 

Also, if necessary, high schools should be 
open twenty-four hours a day and work 
experience synchronized with the learning 
experience. There is no reason which de- 
mands that our high schools run at any 
fixed time and at fixed periods. In various 
high schools today, pupils work four hours 
and attend school four hours. The chief 
thing to be kept in mind is that it is im- 
portant for education to go on, for teachers 
to adjust themselves to the fact that the war 
exists, and for us to strive in every possible 
way to keep up our contact with our many 
pupils. 

We hear a lot today about the speeding 
up of education, about changing the cur- 
riculum, about the teachers’ contribution 
to the war. Sometimes it almost seems that 
we are giving way to hysteria, for I feel, 
with Angelo Patri, that “the teacher should 
be free to teach”. The learning process 
should go on and on as uninterruptedly as 
possible. 

Perhaps my experiences are not typical 
but I have found that it takes most children 
so much time to learn to read, to learn 
their tables, to learn to understand Ameri- 
can life and American government. If this 
be true, we can perhaps best prepare the 
citizens, technicians, and soldiers of tomor- 
row by giving them every opportunity to 
learn under the guidance of teachers who 
are in a position to help them most. 

A word might be added here which is 
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basic to the whole problem; for we in Chi- 
cago, because of the declining population 
and because of the situations over which 
we have no control, have a unique oppor- 
tunity to make one of the greatest contri- 
butions to the advancement of good teach- 
ing. Ours is the opportunity of reducing 
the class load which is still far too high in 
the elementary schools. No teacher can 
teach well if she has 40 to 45 youngsters. 
She is in no position to give them the indi- 
vidual attention they need. So, instead of 
thinking in terms of reducing the number 
of teachers, instead of thinking in terms of 
cutting the taxes, now is the time to think 
in terms of the welfare of the boys and 
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girls in America, our one really important 
natural resource. 

Diogenes said, “The foundation of every 
state is the education of its youth.” The Ger- 
mans educated well and produced Nazis. 
The Japanese educated well and produced 
trained robots. We must educate well to 
produce a democratic people. 

Children do not inherit the qualities of 
good citizenship which are basic in a democ- 
racy; they learn them from you and me, 
their parents and their teachers. And each 
generation must learn these principles anew. 
This is the kind of training that cannot be 
delayed until after the war or be limited 
to a privileged few. 


You’re Being Watched—And Don’t You Know It! 


Accept without question the principle that all 
school teachers are under surveillance. . . . Your 
stock reply to all proposals, matrimonial or other- 
wise, should be “I couldn’t do that .. . after all, 
I'm a school teacher.” 

School teachers should never be seen in chain 
stores or Sears & Roebuck. In case you can’t resist 
the bargain counters in such places, you can hire 
a stooge to make your purchases and sneak them 
into your house after dark. . . . It is helpful to 
believe that your check is not really yours, but 
belongs to a particular clique of businessmen who 


are just letting you play with it... . 

Never, under any circumstances, wear your heart 
(or a political button) on your sleeve. .. . 

You must develop the bizarre idea that any place 
of business that sells anything stronger than pas- 
teurized milk is a mobile unit of hell itself dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal—excluding school teachers. 

Having mastered all assignments to date, you are 
now ready for your first look into the mirror. Hor- 
rible . . . isn’t it?R—Rosert E. Bishop in Michigan 
Education Journal. 


7 Realities About Japan 


What then are the realities about Japan? Some 
seven. points in Japan's human geography give 
the answer. 

1. Japan's man-land-resource ratio has reached 
an utterly impossible situation. 

2. Japanese social and religious institutions con- 
stitute a dagger dangerously pointed at the world’s 
throat. 


3. The geography of Japanese aggression became 
perfectly clear as early as 1932. 

4. Against this aggression, Russia and China were 
our natural allies, and yet we, hermit-like, ignored 
China and berated Russia. 


5. Japan herself told us she intended to move 
southward—and all geographical theory also indi- 
cated that she would do so. 

6. We Americans, knowing no adult geography, 
formed no military and naval alliance with Britain 
or Holland. We just retreated into an imaginary 
eastern hemisphere (a hemisphere which exists on 
a Mercator map but does not exist, as such, on a 
pole-centered air-age map). 

7. Now, a million young Americans may die to 
save us, because we knew nothing about the geog- 
raphy of Japah.—Grorce T. RENNER in Social Edu- 
cation. 














= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —®€ 


A department of satire and sharp commént 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, MArcus W. Davies, Frank I. Gary, 


and HARRISON BARNES. 


Suggestion to supervisors: occasionally say some- 
thing encouraging to teachers you think have a 
slight lag on the mental side. One kind word at our 
failure is worth two at our funeral. E. E. P. 


© 
A Washing Would Help 


The county superintendent's automobile, covered 
with dust, was leaving the school grounds. 

Fingered in the dust across the trunk lid of the 
car was this damning revelation: THIS CAR 
DRIVEN AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. M. W. D. 


© 


You don’t have to convince some people. Just 
confuse ‘em and they'll agree with you. E. E. P. 


© 


There is a bleak side to all this talk about elimi- 
nating state education conventions for the duration. 
How are the gal teachers going to do their big-town 
department store shopping? H. B. 


© 


Portrait of Most of Us 


Isn't it peculiar that so many of us regard the 
various professional organizations to which we un- 
willingly belong with an indifference bordering upon 
the supernatural—until our salary is threatened? 

Then we rise up and demand that somebody do 
something about it. What are we paying fifty cents 
a year for? E. E. P. 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of Tue CLearinc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


An honor student, returning to school after a few 
days of absence, offered as an excuse: “I had to stay 
home a couple of days to catch up with my study- 
ing.” M. W. D. 

© 


One thing twenty years of teaching has taught us— 
never trust people whose I's are too close together. 
E. E. P. 


© 
Eye-Minded 


The principal of a high school was discussing the 
results of a standardized reading test with the super- 
intendent of schools. The principal pointed out that 
some children were “ear-minded” and learned best 
when the teacher read the lesson aloud to the class. 
He then remarked that other children were “eye- 
minded” and learned to recognize a group of letters 
at a glance without hearing the sound. 

In the middle of the conference an attractive 
teacher entered the outer office but withdrew as soon 
as she saw that the principal was in conference. 

As the teacher left the office, the superintendent 
turned to the principal and remarked, “I do believe 
you select your teachers by eye.” F. I. G. 


© 


It’s a good thing that the United States is a big 
country—big enough to hold all of the divergent 
and conflicting professional ideas of its million 
teachers. Among the thousands of educational prob- 
lems, there is only one on which we agree—that 
public schools don’t get enough financial support. 

H. B. 


© 


Take a Tip from Noah 


When a blow is aimed at their security or rights 
teachers are always pathetically astonished and 
totally unprepared. The majority of us are cautious 
souls who, when anything new or aggressive is 
proposed by way of a safeguard, always say, “This 
isn’t the time.” Noah didn’t wait till the Navy 
Yard was under water to start building the Ark. 

E. E. P. 
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MISS BETIS versus 


She creates her own 
discipline problems 


HER PUPILS 


By GEORGE V. LASCHER 


Iss CLARINDA Betts, like many other 
M teachers, creates most of her own dis- 
cipline problems. Such a sweeping statement 
should provoke some reaction, since we 
teachers are so concerned with these some- 
times imaginary problems. It is my purpose 
to prove that many of the disheartening 
incidents which occur in Miss Betts’ class- 
room could be prevented if she simply an- 
ticipated them and thereby checked the 
active minds of the would-be trouble mak- 
ers. 

Miss Betts frequently makes the pitiful 
statement, “I just can’t do anything with 
them. They won't do anything I tell them 
to do.” 

Such a statement is often caused by either 
a total lack of ability in the handling of 
children or the wrong approach and tech- 
nique on the part of the teacher. If the 
former is the case then it would be better 
for the teacher and the school if he or she 
would resign. 

However, since the latter reason is the 
cause of Miss Betts’ trouble, it might be 
that she is not anticipating trouble and 
thereby find herself in the middle of it. 

Often Miss Betts will remain working 
at the desk while the children enter the 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: There are many evidences 
that the war has increased our discipline 
problems. So the methods of maintaining 
discipline which Mr. Lascher recommends 
to teachers who have any of Miss Betts’ 
troubles should be of interest to all readers. 
The author teaches in Oceanside, N.Y., Jun- 
ior High School. 


classroom. Seeing her preoccupied, they will 
find hundreds of mischievous things to do. 
When the trouble has already started, it is 
far more difficult for Miss Betts to stop it 
than it would have been to have prevented 
it. She might have done this simply by 
being ready to receive them and making 
certain that their minds were well occupied. 

Good preparation on the part of the 
teacher is of inestimable value in the pre- 
vention of disorder. Children of junior and 
senior high levels respect efficiency in their 
teachers. They are quick to criticise and 
just as quick to sense deficiencies in the 
manner in which Miss Betts operates. If 
Miss Betts is guilty of such infractions, can 
she rightfully blame the children for being 
disorderly? 

I do not mean to imply that all a teacher 
has to do is to organize the class in the 
morning and all will be clear sailing for 
the rest of the day. But I do say that what 
happens in the morning has a great deal to 
do with pupils’ behavior for the remainder 
of the day. When the classes are met in 
the morning by the pleasant, cheerful atti- 
tude of the teachers, it tends to reflect upon 
the children’s own attitudes. We can’t ex- 
pect a scowl or harsh word to take the place 
of kindness. Though it may produce the de- 
sired result, still the job will be left for 
another teacher after the children leave us. 

The day has begun, and the children have 
passed from their homerooms to their first 
periods. They have gathered in their re- 
spective rooms and the teachers, who have 
been in the halls, enter the rooms. Miss 
Betts usually hates this part of the period 
because five minutes or more may elapse 
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Miss Betrs versus Her PupPiLs 


before the room is sufficiently quiet for work 
to begin. 

As the din increases in intensity, Miss 
Betts’ voice reaches unknown heights, and 
as a result the children’s nerves are dis- 
turbed. Miss Betts has spent more energy 
in those few minutes than the average farm- 
er does within the same time. If the children 
had been well trained it would not be neces- 
sary to call for attention—but if such need 
be, Miss Betts’ voice should not be raised 
above the normal pitch. Work should then 
commence on material which had been 
placed on the blackboard before their en- 
trance or-if mimeograph sheets are used 
distribute them immediately. That is cer- 
tainly more business-like than standing be- 
fore the room shouting and banging on the 
desk. 

Children know when Miss Betts has lost 
command, and delight in making her life 
more difficult. But if they knew that she 
meant business, they naturally would do 
what is expected of them. 

Some children are natural exhibitionists 
and will do almost anything to get them- 
selves in the limelight. Roy Melton has a 
case of inveterate lateness in order to draw 
the attention of Miss Betts and his class- 
mates. Miss Betts might ignore him alto- 
gether until he is alone, to deflate his exag- 
gerated egotism. Several pupils are not able 
to do the required work. They know it, and 
in order to conceal their embarrassment will 
do all sorts of things to hit back at Miss 
Betts, who has placed them in that unenvi- 
able position. Again Miss Betts should have 
anticipated this, and should have provided 
work which they can do and thereby create 
a comfortable atmosphere. 

Miss Betts is unhappy in her job because 
she does not realize that her attitudes 
and mannerisms are making the chil- 
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dren unmanageable. The children resent 
her domineering surveillance, her harsh and 
loud voice, her smileless face, and her in- 
ability to joke when the occasion demands. 
For Miss Betts, teaching is a drudgery—and 
her only enjoyment lies in the fact that 
Friday will come soon, thank goodness. 

Miss Betts harbors the erroneous opinion 
that the principal is responsible for the 
discipline. Of course, the principal is re- 
sponsible for the order in the school as a 
whole. But he can’t be expected to run 
from room to room, straightening out prob- 
lems that had been occasioned by the short- 
sightedness of the teachers. The principal 
is not the head executioner in times of dis- 
tress—he is an administrator. And in that 
capacity such problems as wilful disobedi- 
ence, destruction of school property or some 
other abuse, should be brought to his at- 
tention. The principal, however, can advise 
a teacher on discipline problems and there- 
by save him many unnecessary pitfalls. But 
essentially the discipline rests primarily with 
the teacher himself. 

And here are a few other things that 
Miss Betts should realize: A happy teacher 
is one who is able to disguise personal 
feelings. Home troubles, disappointments, 
and sometimes sickness should be withheld 
by a pleasant personality. It is one whose 
voice is well modulated, and one who rea- 
lizes that all children are different and 
should be treated as such. The boy who has 
had no breakfast cannot be expected to act 
in the same way as the boy who comes from 
a happy, well-managed home. 

Those who have reached a high degree 
of efficiency agree that every classroom will 
have its quota of incorrigibles and it is 
these we must try to teach. Some can be 
reached, the others, we can only hope will 
turn out for the best. 


Many big city school systems are much like the dinosaur, which became extinct because 
it got too big for its brains.—WiLLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE in Teachers College Record. 











WE RECOMMEND: 


My pupils and I think you and your classes 
will like these books on current affairs 


By FRANCES BROWN 


ou AND I need help. Our world is whirl- 
yo us into new and uncharted regions 
of inexperience. Much which yesterday we 
comfortably accepted as fundamental, today 
we humbly question. What are the truths? 
Who has the answers? 

You and I need help because there are 
trusting people in our classrooms who look 
to us hopefully for light at a time when the 
most intelligent among us frankly acknowl- 
edge that they are often in the dark. Many 
of the old rules just don’t work. Schooled 
in the ways of peace, we have been flung into 
the chaos of war. Today new concepts, 
world size, are pressing to replace their out- 
moded predecessors. Being relatively worthy 
of our mantle of leadership, most of us are 
recognizing and accepting our two-fold task: 
to reeducate ourselves and to share our new 
understanding. 

I wonder if you feel as I do—that the time 
is short and the need urgent? More boys 
from my twelfth-year English classes will be 
gone next week, next month. Have I for- 
tified them, with all the wisdom that I could, 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Miss Brown’s point is 
that if we want to have some understanding 
of the vast screwball that is today’s world, 
we must read many of the best of the cur- 
rent books on the subject. And she means 
teachers as well as pupils. In this article she 
discusses the books that she and her pupils 
have liked, and can recommend to you and 
your classes. The author is in the Depart- 
ment of English of Roosevelt High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


to understand the new world that we hope 
they will live to see—to help rebuild wisely? 

The time is short, not alone for the boys 
entering the service, but for all of us. Giant 
forces which can obliterate our civilization 
are awake and on the move; equally astir 
are giant forces which, if they are under- 
stood and controlled, can rebuild a new 
world far better than the old. You and I 
and the youth in our schools dare not fail 
because we know too little too late! 

Books—helpful, timely, compelling—are 
waiting to assist us and our pupils. Let's 
read! 

We all have access to book lists, to the 
reviews of the New York Herald Tribune, 
the New York Times, the Saturday Review 
of Literature, and—should I add?—the 
weekly report of the ten best sellers. But I 
wish that I knew what you are finding 
worthwhile, what your pupils are reading 
and would recommend; and because I 
should value that personal touch, I have 
the temerity to suggest to you what I am 
finding valuable and what my pupils are 
recommending. 

Let’s be courageous and look into the eco- 
nomic whirlpool which has already littered 
the shores with shattered traditions. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, for research in 
economics, is devoting an increasingly large 
proportion of its resources to studying the 
problems of postwar readjustment. They 
have retained Stuart Chase, among others, 
to present in his clear and challenging style 
some of the facts which their experts have 
collected. From those facts he draws his own 
rather encouraging conclusions. The first 
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two short volumes in the series called 
“When the War Ends” I recommend highly: 
The Road We Are Traveling: 1914-1942, 
and Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources. 

Perhaps you noticed the review in the 
Christian Century which declared in part, 
“that every American who takes respon- 
sibility for helping anybody else think 
should place his order sight unseen for the 
entire half-dozen, to be delivered as they 
are published in the next few months.” 

I have two or three pupils who already 
have read at least one of the volumes and 
who would add their recommendations to 
mine. A seventeen-year-old boy gave an ex- 
cellent review. 

In the same field let me suggest to you— 
probably not to your pupils—The Making 
of Tomorrow by DeRoussy de Sales. It is so 
excellent that I think I should call it a 
“must” for thoughtful Americans. 

In these troubled times I find myself 
searching out a few thinkers that I already 
have learned to respect, and then reading 
all I can find that they write. Such a one is 
Herbert Agar, a former editor of the Louts- 
ville Courier Journal. If you haven't read 
his book, A Time for Greatness, you will 
surely find it very worth your while. An- 
other thinker, whose prose is poetry and 
whose insight is poetically keen, is our pres- 
ent Librarian of Congress, Archibald Mac- 
Leish. I am definitely a disciple. Have you 
read A Time to Speak? 

For an occasional evening when you and 
I pause for spiritual refreshment after the 
wearing responsibility of being a teacher all 
day, let me share the puckish pleasure to be 
found in the collected essays of E. B. White, 
which carry the title of his well-known de- 
partment, One Man’s Meat. Read it and 
love it! 

But it is time to let the pupils talk. Per- 
haps we don’t listen as much as we should. 
At least on the subject of today’s books I 
find that my eleventh- and twelfth-year pu- 
pils are reading right along with me. In fact, 


they seem to have more time and I have 
difficulty keeping up with them. 

From my pupils to yours—then. These are 
some of the books that they have sought out 
for themselves, with the help of an excel- 
lent school library, have read within the 
last few weeks, and would recommend as 
they also urge, “Let’s read!” You will recog- 
nize a few older and favorite titles among 
the new ones, and two or three with par- 
ticular appeal for your more youthful 
readers. 


Only the Stars Are Neutral—Quentin Rey- 
nolds 


“I believe,” wrote Shirley, “that Quentin Reynolds 
deserves his distinguished title as one of America's 
greatest reporters. In this book he reveals his genius 
for being in the right place at the right time!” 


All-Out on the Road to Smolensk—Erskine 
Caldwell 


“Here you get a vivid picture of wartime Russia,” 
said Jim, and he also added wisely, “Everyone who 
has ever had the idea that all the Russians are un- 
educated people, in my opinion, should read this 
book.” 


Russia’s Iron Age—William Henry Cham- 
berlin 


“The Russian idea of religion, government, and 
everyday life is described by the author in his 
stirring account of Russia and her people,” wrote 
Martha. “I would recommend this book to everyone 
but especially to those people interested in world 
affairs. More so now than at any other time we 
should read more about the countries over there— 
not only our allies but also our enemies, so that 
we can understand more clearly the situation which 
now exists.” 


A Vagabond in Sovietland—Harry A. 
Franck 


“A chatty, informal, but extremely informative 
account of what the author saw and heard and 
smelled during thirty days in the Soviet Union,” 
wrote Betty, adding appealingly, “Just read it for 
my sake and see if you don’t enjoy it!” 


China’s Real Revolution—Paul Hutchinson 


“If you want to understand the many changes 
that are taking place in China today, read this,” ad- 
vised Vera. “The author leaves a clear picture in 
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the reader's mind of the old customs of China and 
how they are slowly disappearing. He shows the 
important part that youth is playing in present-day 
history.” 


Dawn Over Chungking—Adet, Anor, and 
Meimei Lin 

“Homesick and yearning for their native China, 
Adet (17), Amor (14) and Meimei (10) return to 
their Japanese-invaded homeland and write this 
record of their adventures. Reading this book is like 
talking to people of their age, and it gives a good 
picture of what the younger Chinese think of the 


war,” wrote Shirley T. 


Destination Chungking—Han Suyin 


“Han Suyin is the pseudonym of a Western- 
educated Chinese girl. She can't tell her identity be- 
cause of the danger of reprisals against her family in 
Japanese-occupied territory.”—Jean. 


East Way, West Way—Baroness Shidzue 
Ishimoto 


“When I started the book, I was prejudiced 
against Japan because she is our enemy; but before 
I finished it I could understand some of her reasons 
for fighting,” confessed Naomi. “The book ex- 
plained why the Japanese are willing to die for their 
Emperor and would rather commit suicide than 
dishonor his name. If the ‘war of today’ is vague 
in your mind, I would advise you to read this book.” 


Children of the Rising Sun—Willard Price 


“Here are vivid, detailed descriptions of the life 
of our Pacific foe, the Japanese,” commented 
Dolores. “The book tells of their physical stamina, 
mental ability, attitude toward war, religion, family, 
and state. The reader finds himself comparing life 
in Japan with the standards of living in our own 
country.” 


I Found No Peace—Webb Miller 


“Webb Miller, a backward farm lad, becomes a 
cup reporter for a Chicago paper and works himself 
up to the most dangerous and exciting position in 
a reporter's career—that of being a foreign corre- 
spondent,” wrote Doris. “He was sent to Europe 
during World War I, and in summarizing his twenty- 
four years in Europe, he describes the decline and 
fall of empires as well as the birth of new nations. 
If you need a book for leisure reading or for a dif- 
ferent angle on World War I or just to learn about 
the life of a reporter, read this.” 


Flight to Arras—Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 


“This is an action-packed story of a man in the 
French airforce before the fall of France. I liked it,” 
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wrote Findley with unmistakable earnestness, “be- 
cause it told in cold facts the hardships of a 
people over-run by an enemy with no such thing as 
mercy. The author puts over exactly what some of 
our leaders have been trying to get through to us 
ever since France fell.” 


The Coming Battle of Germany—William 
B. Ziff 

“This is a stirring, prophetic account of World 
War II, telling the way in which the Allies can be 
victorious,” wrote Gerald. “I think this is a very 
good book for a source of practical fundamental 
knowledge of the battles of this war, as the author 
gives a clear picture of why who has won all the 
major battles of the war to date.” 


For brevity let me merely list some of the 
other books which the pupils recommend: 

They Were Expendable—W. L. White 

Men on Bataan—John R. Hersey 

Assignment in Brittany—Helen MaclInnes 

Signed with Their Honor—James Aldridge 

No Other Road to Freedom—Leland Stowe 

From the Land of Silent People—Robert St. John. 

Digging for Mrs. Miller—John Strachey 

Norway Was Peaceful—Sigrid Undset 

Prelude to Victory—J. B. Reston 

Victory through Air Power—Alexander P. De 
Seversky 

Tragedy in France—André Maurois 


But don’t think that all the titles dealt 
with war and world affairs. One of my 
artists would like to recommend to one of 
yours, Growing Pains by Wanda Gag. Have 
you a mystic in your classes? Portrait of 
Jennie by Robert Nathan. A sturdy friend 
of American history would like the now 
familiar Oliver Wiswell by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. Almost any person with a fondness for 
family and fun—Life with Father by Clar- 
ence Day. To your musicians with a recep- 
tive warmth for romance—Spring Symphony 
by Eleanor Painter. To your girls who as- 
pire to serve their country in white—Edith 
Cavell by Helen Judson. 

The world expects much from you and 
me—the world must get much. Leaders in 
our small communities we have to be. We 
dare not fail because we know too little. 

Books—helpful, timely, compelling—are 
waiting for us and our pupils. Let’s read! 
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== SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


SUMMER COURSES: You may be learning 
some new angles on your teaching subject this 
summer. The U. S. Office of Education has made 
suggestions to teacher-training institutions on 
courses necessary to help teachers in meeting war- 
time instructional needs. The range of refresher, 
supplemental, and special courses will be wide. 
For instance: pre-induction courses; camouflage, 
drafting, photography; military clerical procedures; 
international and interracial understanding; the 
history, politics, geography, social problems, life, 
and cultures of the peoples most involved in the 
war and in post-war reconstruction; curriculum 
construction on the Far East; Inter-American stud- 
ies; post-war planning; wartime consumer prob- 
lems; and the list goes on endlessly. For a fuller 
listing of the possibilities for your subject, see 
pages 27 and 28, Education for Victory, March 1, 
1943. For many of the specialized courses, you may 
have to look through a number of summer-session 
catalogs. Each institution will offer only the war- 
time teaching courses that fit in with its facilities 
and the estimated demand. 


ENROLMENT: Public-school enrolment for the 
current school year is 23,940,000—a drop of about 
6% in the past g years, representing a loss of 
about 1,500,000 pupils. During the same period 
the institutions of higher learning lost 13.3% of 
their enrolment, including more women than you 
might suppose—15.59% of the men and 10.3% of 
the women. Figures are from the U. S. Office of 
Education, and cover the present school year as 
of October 1942. 


SEX EDUCATION: A plan to promote sex- 
education programs in Oklahoma schools and com- 
munities is now in the active stage, reports Dr. 
Lester A. Kirkendall to this department. Dr. Kirk- 
endall is chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Prevention of the Oklahoma Social Hygiene 
Association. Ten high schools are already co- 
operating with the program, and sixteen others 
have requested assistance. The plan calls for 
integrating social-hygiene education into the exist- 
ing work of the school, rather than adding it as 
an extra offering. The final program is to involve 
school, church, homes, and other community insti- 
tutions. The attack will be from the community 
standpoint rather than that of the school alone. 
One of the chief obstacles is fear of community 


reactions. But “actually the community is more 
ready to go ahead than the schools. So far there 
has been no negative community reaction.” 


TEEN VOTERS: After all the preliminary agita- 
tion for reducing the voting age limit from 21 to 
18, the movement is being organized. It’s the Na- 
tional Committee of Votes for Youth, headquarters 
to be in Washington, D. C., announces the New 
York Post. Slogan is “If they're old enough to fight, 
they're old enough to vote.” But your reporter 
favors the plan for another reason—they couldn't 
possibly vote any worse than some of their parents 
do. 


CRIMINOLOGIST: Technical adviser to the 
New York City Mayor's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency is a 16-year-old high-school pupil, 
Seymour Schantz. He is director of a pupil com- 
mittee of 5 which spent 7 weeks interviewing 
teachers and pupils. The committee then prepared 
an 8-page mimeographed report, containing an 
11-point plan on juvenile delinquency, which drew 
praise from Mayor LaGuardia. Concerning the 
recent local hullabaloo about a discipline crisis in 
the schools, Director Schantz says: “If the teacher 
punishes a pupil, the kid wants revenge. If the 
other pupils are self-governing and hold a regular 
trial, the fellow who is punished will feel he de- 
served it because fellows of his own age found him 


guilty.” 


BANKING: Your Money and the Federal Re- 
serve System is an illustrated booklet prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for use in the high schools of the Northwestern 
states. Copies are now offered to schools in other 
parts of the country at 15 cents each, postpaid. 


JANITORS: Some of the school custodians in 
New York City (they were called janitors when 
your reporter was a schoolkid) make $12,000 a 
year. And the system under which they do it 
seems strange in this day and time. The custodian 
of each school is paid a lump sum for maintaining 
the school plant. He then hires helpers at his 
own rates. This semi-contractual system, reports 
PM, leads to much abuse. Many helpers are 
“grossly underpaid”, and the custodians profit 


(Continued on page 512) 
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& EDITORIAL 


Post-War Peace 


NE DAY I submitted a written request 
O to my principal. I asked if I could use 
in my English IV class a book telling all 
about the great heroes of all wars. 

The purpose of the book was to demon- 
strate that certain fundamental traits of 
character have always persisted in the great 
war men. I felt that a study of such traits, 
by reading about these men who displayed 
them, would give the students a better un- 
derstanding of what it takes to win a war. 

My written request came back with the 
penciled comment, “How about peace 
men?” 

My first impulse was to run to the office 
and announce boldly that there aren't, and 
never have been, any great “peace men”. 
My argument would have been based on 
several logical ideas which had possessed 
my mind. I would have argued that there 
is such a thing as something being obso- 
lete. I would have explained that an idea 
becomes obsolete when it fails to achieve 
its intended objectives. 

Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out in her re- 
port to the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War that war itself has 
become obsolete because it no longer 
achieves that for which it is begun. It 
wasn’t an obsolete idea during the Revolu- 
tion or during the Civil upheaval, but ever 
since, it has proved an obsolete idea. I 
would have pointed out to my principal 
that this idea of “winning the peace” is 
also obsolete, and has been for some time, 
simply because it has never succeeded in 
achieving its objective. 

Perhaps he would have said, “What 
about Wilson and his Fourteen Points and 
the League of Nations? Don’t you think 
that Wilson was a great peace man?” 


—~ 


in the Classroom 


And of course I would have been 
tempted to say “no” because Wilson’s ideas 
proved impractical, didn’t work, failed. It 
would be like a man walking into my class- 
room and saying, “All right, everyone, I've 
got an idea, One by one we'll all jump out 
the window!” Naturally, we would not 
agree, we would not jump out the window, 
the idea would become obsolete, and cer- 
tainly we would not consider our intruder 
a great man. There have been millions who 
have viewed Wilson's ideas with the same 
attitude. 

But then it came to me that a man can 
be great, even though he does seem to fail. 
Greatness can be influenced by a number 
of factors—heredity, environment, cultural 
inheritance, circumstances. Men have been 
stimulated and inspired to high ideals by 
energetic, educated parents. The world has 
often offered its gifts to men, and helped 
to make them what they became. The 
necessity to build the Panama Canal helped 
to make Goethals a great man. The co- 
incidental development of the iron and 
steel industry helped to make Carnegie 
great. 

However, it must always be recognized 
that all great men possessed the will to 
learn and the persistence to drive toward 
success. They recognized that the genera- 
tions which produced them were great, and 
not they alone. They owed much of their 
initiative and energy to those who had 
gone before them. 

It is thus that the idea of evolution 
becomes an important consideration for 
world peace. There have been men who 
have worked desperately to spread the 
doctrine of world fellowship; cooperation; 
political, economic, and social union. As 
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yet, their ideals have not blossomed into 
reality. Their objectives have not been 
achieved. But they were great peace men. 
As Dr. Harry Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn College, said during a radio 
broadcast last fall, “The present grew out 
of the past; the future will grow out of 
the present.” 

This change to world peace cannot come 
overnight. It will be a slowly evolved 
achievement after years of foundation-work 
laid by education. Those peace men who 
have seemed to fail have all contributed 
to the laying of this foundation. Possibly 
some of their ideas have been highly im- 
practical, but they have helped the evolu- 
tion, the progress toward the goal. 

When world peace finally does become 
a reality, I imagine that one or two men 
will receive a great amount of credit. But 
much of it will be owed to the thousands 
of peace workers who preceded them. 

Therefore, in our classrooms we must, 
as peace men, add our contribution, no 
matter how insignificant it might seem. 


We must explain to our pupils that his- 
torical patterns are apt to occur and recur 
only if they are left to drift. To prevent 
this fatal drifting, we must stimulate the 
frank discussion of our world problems and 
the many obstacles which stand in the way 
of world peace. Pupils must understand 
that to achieve world peace the majority 
of the peoples of the world must agree on 
the same post-war objectives and must be 
willing to use the same methods to attain 
them. This has never happened yet. It 
probably won't happen for hundreds of 
years. 

To educate the world for agreement 
seems to be an almost impossible task. 
But we have already made great strides in 
the right direction. Thousands of men 
have made their contributions, and we can 
continue to make ours. World peace is 
evolving, and some day it will bloom. It 
has not failed for ever. There have been 
thousands of great peace men. And some 
day their dreams will become triumphant 
realities. LAWRENCE H. GALLAGHER 


11 Methods of Jesus the Teacher 


Jesus was preeminently a prophet. (or preacher-) 
teacher. Keeping in mind as a background the 
years of preparation for teaching and the selection 
of a central theme, let us consider in some detail 
the teaching methods of Jesus. It will not be 
surprising to find that many if not all of these 
methods have been used by good teachers in all 
ages. (The following topic statements were en- 
larged upon in the article from which they are 
excerpted.—CH Ed. Note.) 

1. Usually Jesus introduced a lesson with a 
question or problem. 

2. Jesus was ready at all times to capitalize 
upon the present situation. 

3. Jesus did not overlook the established peda- 
gogical principle of apperception which, as I recall, 
is that in teaching one should always proceed from 
the known to the related unknown. 

4. Jesus apparently recognized the importance of 
individual differences and adapted His instruction 
to the needs of the individual. 

5. Jesus saw the latent possibilities in the indi- 


vidual and by His methods of teaching sought to 
arouse a desire to develop those possibilities. 

6. Another marked characteristic of the teaching 
of Jesus was its naturalness. 

7. Someone has remarked that nothing is so 
simple but that the pedagogue can make it well- 
nigh incomprehensible. Such a remark certainly 
does not apply to the teacher, Jesus. 

8. The teachings of Jesus were graphic and vivid. 
Part of this effect was produced through the use 
of nearly forty parables. 

g. Jesus also used such figurative language as 
the proverb, the epigram, the paradox, and the 
hyperbole. 

10. Those who have studied the life of Palestine 
in the time of Jesus assure us that He used 
humor in his instruction. 

11. I do not like to bring to a close this very 
inadequate discussion of Jesus as a teacher without 
referring to His courage in presenting His message 
in the face of opposition.—FLoyp T. Goopter in 
School and Society. 
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School Trip Liability—Part I 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


The teacher must at all times, whether on a 
field trip or in the school room or on the school 
grounds, do what a reasonably prudent, careful 
person or parent would do, and anticipate danger 
or an accident. See Drum and Miller 135 N. C. 207, 
47 -N. E. 421, 1904. 

Suppose a teacher is planning a trip and a bus is 
to meet the children in front of the school. The 
children are waiting on the side walk but some of 
them are permitted to play around or cross the 
street, where danger is evident. The teacher cer- 
tainly is permitting a situation in which some 
child might be run over or severely injured. She 
would not be a prudent, careful person because 
she has allowed children to be exposed to un- 
necessary hazards and she could foresee an accident. 
She would be liable for negligence in failing to 
anticipate such an event. See Sullivan v. Boston, 
126 Mass. 540 (1879) and McNeil v. Boston 178 
Mass. 326, 59 N. E. 810 (1901). 

Teachers must understand children well enough 
to know the possibilities of injury because of the 
carelessness of the children themselves. They must 
judge and allow and anticipate childish pranks or 
indiscretions at all times and for age, sex and 
temperament in a particular situation. This is 
what a prudent person would do. Failure to do 
so is negligence. See Burnett v. Allen, 114 Fla. 
489, 154 So 515 (1934) Angelis v. Foster, 24 Cal. app. 
(2nd) 541, 75 Pac. (2nd) 650 (1938) Wynn v. Gandy, 
Machenheiner v. Falknor, 144 Wash. 27, 235 Pac. 
1031 (1927) Gazaway v. Nicholson, 61 Ga. App. 3, 
5 S. E. (2d) 391 (1939). 

Another question also arises for every state. Are 
school trips or field trips a legal method of 
instruction? Are they legally permissible? Without 
legal authority the act of conducting a school or 
field trip is an “ultra vires act” (outside the scope 
of duty or requirements of education). 

So these questions should be answered: Do 
teachers of any state have the legal authority to 
conduct school trips or field trips? Is this authority 
granted by the statute in the Education Law or 
Code? May boards of education give teachers per- 
mission to take children on field trip? Is there an 
implied authority to do so? 


When these questions were asked in a case before 
a court, the court in order to hold the board of 
education liable had to find some authority in 
the statute permitting field trips. When they found 
that the statute of the state permitted school trips 
the court held the board liable for the negligence 
of the teacher while transporting the children. 
This case occurred in a state where the law pro- 
vided that the board of education should be 
liable for the negligence of the teacher. 

In a state where the board cannot be held 
liable the teacher alone would be liable, and 
where no authority is granted for field or school 
trips the teacher alone is liable. See Bates v. 
Escondido Union High School District, 133 Cal. 
App. 725, 24 Pac. (2nd) 884, (1933), aff'd 9 Cal. App. 
(2d) 43, 48 Pac. (2d) 728 (1935). 

In these days many courts might hold that field 
trips are needed as a part of education and that 
boards of education have the implied authority 
to allow teachers to conduct school trips or field trips 
as a part of the regular education of the particular 
system. 


Use of School Bus 


Another important question arises about field 
trips. May the school buses be used for them? 
If the law provides that school buses shall be used 
only for the transportation of children to and 
from school for a regularly-organized school day 
it would be unwise to extend the use of the school 
bus to field trips. However, if the school bus can 
be used for legitimate purposes of education and 
the right to take field trips is clear, then the 
school bus may be used. 

Boards of education have a responsibility they 
cannot well avoid. Where they are empowered to 
do so they must provide for activities outside of 
schools, including athletic events, contests of all 
kinds, excursions, field trips, school trips, games 
and other projects carried on outside of the school 
grounds, The statutes of a state concerning educa- 
tion are being amended in many states from time 
to time, and it seems quite evident that legislators 
are willing and ready to provide authority and a 
legal basis for field trips wherever the educational 
authorities desire them, 
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The Common Law in Education 


A public-school teacher in every state of the 
United States is governed by the common laws 
adopted from the English common law. A large 
part of the law concerning teachers is the same 
throughout the country, as the courts, although 
different in every state, follow more or less the 
general principles of the common law concerning 
the right duties and liabilities of the public-school 
teachers—except as the statutory law may modify 
these laws. 

There are certain general principles of law 
common in all states which every teacher should 
know, just as other professions and businesses— 
physicians, bankers, merchants—know the general 
principles of law governing their profession or 
business. 


Public-School Teachers 


The public-school teacher is employed to teach 
under the control of the school authorities of the 
state. He is an employee of the state and not of 
the town, city or municipality in which he teaches. 
The board of education is an agency of the state 
appointed or elected to carry on the work of the 
state. In order to achieve this independency of 
the city, town or municipality in which the schools 
are located the state creates school districts. 

These school districts are civil divisions of the 
state to carry on the governmental duties of the 
state through a state agency—the board of educa- 
tion, the school board or the school trustees—no 
matter what the agency may be called. This agency 
is directly responsible to the state or legislature, 
and receives its powers as an agency from the legis- 
lature of the state. It has only such powers and 
must perform such duties as the legislature re- 
quires of it. It is not a free corporation or body 
of individuals to do as it may wish. It is merely 
an agency. (Vol. 24 of R. C. L. Note 3, page 569) 

It acquires no rights to exist, for a state has the 
power at any time to dispose of all boards of 
education and set up some other form of agency to 
run the schools if it so desires. The legislature 
may name the members of the board to act as 
its agents or it may designate the mode of their 
selection. (Ann Cas. 1913 E 1324, R. C. L. 569) 

Sometimes boards are elected by the people of 
the school district. The school district may have 
the same boundary lines as the city, town or 
municipality, and it may not. It is the electors of 
the school district—not the voters of the city, town 
or municipality—who must select the members of 
the board of education, These electors may have 
different qualifications from those of the regular 


voter or they may have the same. It is for the 
legislature to say. 

The school district is governed by the state. The 
city, town or municipality is governed by the local 
government, through a mayor and council or by 
some other form of local governing body. Teachers 
are not subject to the local governing body, but 
only to the state agency. The electors of a school 
district have no inherent or absolute right to select 
the members of a board, nor the mayor to appoint 
the members. (zo L. R. A. 83, 24 R. C. L. 569) 

When there is no restriction placed on a legisla- 
ture of a state, it may provide that members of a 
board of education shall be composed of any 
persons and it may prescribe the manner or 
method of selection. The power granted to a 
board of education is expressly conferred upon 
the board by the legislature, and the board has no 
greater power than is actually conferred except 
by necessary implication. (Note 4, Vol. 24. R. C. L. 
569) Any claim of power which is doubtful is and 
should be resolved against the board because it is 
an agency. (Vol 27 L. R. A. F page 77) 

The board of education has only special powers 
and the members cannot exceed them. The public- 
school teachers are usually subject to selection, 
dismissal and control by the state through its 
agency—the board of education, school trustee, 
school directors, or whatever they may be called. 
The board is governed in its selection, control 
and dismissal by rules, regulations and conditions 
fixed by the legislature. The boards of course have 
implied power to designate certain prerequisite 
qualifications for teachers if the statutes are silent 
on this matter. The board may fix the salaries and 
make reasonable rules and regulations governing 
teachers under its general grant of power. 


Licenses to Teach 


The legislature may provide that all public- 
school teachers have licenses to teach in the public 
schools, but this power does not extend to teachers 
in private schools or to parents who teach their 
own children at home. A license is not a contract 
so it confers no absolute right on a person. The 
legislature may revoke a license at any time. A 
license is only a personal privilege to be exercised 
by a teacher under such restrictions as may be 
imposed and also under such restrictions as may 
hereafter be imposed. 

A teacher who has a life license to teach has no 
absolute right to have the license. The legislature 
could revoke the license unless the teacher com- 
plied with some new regulation. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Democracy in School Administration, by 
G. Ropert KoopMan, ALICE MIEL, and 
PAuL J. WismMeR. New York: D. Apple- 
ton Century Co., 1943. 323 pages, $2.25. 
The public school, made mandatory by state 

constitutions and legislation, organized and regu- 
lated in accordance with patterns, laws, and rules 
issued by higher authorities of state, county, and 
district boards and officials, all centering on the 
high-school principal as their responsible repre- 
sentative, is almost inevitably predisposed toward 
heirarchic administrative control. The administra- 
tive head cannot foster or even permit indi- 
viduality for teachers or pupils in any aspect of 
administrative life in which he himself lacks 
freedom of decision. 

Nevertheless, there are considerable areas wherein 
flexibility is possible and desirable. These areas 
include much of the internal regimen of the 
school, all of the innovations that require no 
more than permission or even tolerance of “central 
offices”, and the willing acceptance rather than the 
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docile acquiescence in aims, codes, and rules which 
are inherent in the institutional life of a public 
school. 

Democracy in School Administration explores the 
possibilities in these areas for the school to trans- 
late democracy into action. Successive chapters deal 
with the feasibility and desirability of fostering 
democratic participation and leadership, discuss 
plans for faculty organization and definition of the 
roles of teachers, pupils, and community adults in 
the emerging patterns, and explore the pathways 
for the future. The authors have prepared a 
significant and persuasive book that should count 
materially on the side of liberalization of institu- 
tional culture. P. W. L. C. 


The Graphic Arts, by WiLt1AM H. Jonn- 
SON and Louis V. Newkirk. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. Paper 
cover, 159 pages, $1.32. 

The authors are superintendent and director of 
industrial arts, respectively, in the Chicago public 
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meanings developed through 
a skillful inductive treatment. 
An analysis of students’ diffi- 
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special teaching of those pro- 
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hard to master. 
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Revised and with Aeronautics Supplement 


Among the features of the new edition of this 


Smith widely used textbook is the supplementary chapter 
m on geometry in aeronautics including Pe Dale 
on Establishing a Fix, Interception, Wind Drijt, 
Ready May I and Radius of Action. 
Notable for its treatment of 
algebra as an extension of LEARNING TO COMPUTE 
arithmetic. Emphasis is upon Book Two for the high school 
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school district. Their book is offered as a basal 
textbook for secondary grades and is especially 
adapted for use with the project method of 
teaching. 

The whole art of bookmaking is treated; there 
is an adequate amount of textual material on 
the many processes related to bookmaking, includ- 
ing photography, silk-screen printing, and other 
modern ones, as well as engraving, etching, and 
the traditional printing methods. But the “activity” 
method of teaching is well served by this book, 
for every topic is treated in terms of some con- 
crete experience for the pupil—how to make paper, 
how to bind a book, how to do many other things 
that can be done in classrooms. 

Each chapter concludes with a summary, sug- 
gested questions, topics for discussion and a short 
list of references. The illustrations, especially 
drawings that show processes, are well selected. 

J. C. D. 


Air Workers Today, by Picture Facts Asso- 
ciates. (Alice V. Keliher, Editor.) New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1942. 56 pages, illustrated, 88 cents. 

This is another one of the Picture Fact Books— 
carefully edited, well-made books, designed for 
upper-elementary or junior-high-school pupils. 
Each book gives a sketch of vocational opportunities 
in one field (Farm Workers, Office Workers, Textile 
Workers, etc.)—but the authors judiciously abstain 
from making the book didactic. The Picture Fact 
Books are not textbooks-for-teachers, but they are 
distinguished browsing-books for pupils. J. C. D. 


Short Stories in Parallel, edited by Wi.- 
LIAM F. Bauer and W. PAuL Bownen. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1942. 
462 pages, $1.80. 

The editors have made their selection of short 
stories on the assumption that pupils who read a 
pair of stories related by some common element 
will be stimulated to discuss the qualities of both. 
The common element may be authorship, or form, 
or plot, or some other notable characteristic. The 
study of the two stories “in parallel” should dis- 
close not only the likeness between them but the 
many variables. 

The possibilities of any collection of stories 
depends on the discrimination of the editors. This 
collection appears to be a good one, judging by 
the response of a group of teen-age readers who 
sampled the stories. One may reasonably ask, how- 
ever, whether the didactic element needs so much 
emphasis. Young readers, once bitten, twice shy, 
must dislike a book so heavily charged with ques- 
tions of the kind that mark (and damn) the 
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Produced under the supervision of the Train- 
ing Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. 
Navy. 


The 13 books range from 100 to 360 pages 
each. There are six basic, pocket-size texts 
entitled 

MATHEMATICS FOR PILOTS 
PHYSICS MANUAL FOR PILOTS 
PRINCIPLES OF FLYING 

OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
AEROLOGY FOR PILOTS 

EFFECTS OF FLIGHT 


and seven volumes in larger format on 


AIR NAVIGATION 


including 
I. Introduction to Earth 
II. Introduction to Navigation 
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IV. Navigation Instruments 
V. Relative Movement 
VI. Contact Flying 


VII. Nautical Astronomy and Celestial 
Navigation 
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Keep Them Sealed 
till You Reach... 





At some distant point where it is no longer 
possible to ask for explanations, this soldier 
must interpret these orders correctly. His 
life and the lives of others may depend on 
it. 

You as an English teacher have a respon- 
sibility for this service man. Upon how 
well you have done your job may hinge 
both the accuracy with which the orders 
are written and the ability of the messenger 
to interpret them correctly. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH provides the right 
training in English for any type of mili- 
tary or civilian activity. Special emphasis 
on thinking . . . analyzing . . . understand- 
ing... planning work . . . expressing ideas 
clearly . . . using the exact word. 


They Learn Because They Like It 
When They Study 
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ENGLISH 
by Wolfe and Geyer 


Grades 7 and 8 will be ready this spring. 
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conventional textbook. These questions and the 
other paraphernalia of “teaching appreciation” 
may have a place in the book; but the place, it 
seems to your reviewer, would be in the back of 
the book as an appendix. There they would not 
crowd the stories, would not embarrass the authors. 
J. Cc. D. 


Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, edited by Howarp R. ANDer- 
son. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies. 175 pages, $2. 

The title of the Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
N.C.SS. is a direct challenge to all complacent 
and reactionary teachers and school patrons. Verbal 
acceptance of “thinking” as a goal of teaching is 
universal; even the adjective “critical” before 
“thinking” may not frighten adults so long as its 
application is sufficiently vague. But critical minds 
are not to be permitted, much less fostered, within 
the instructional stereotype. The social “sciences” 
have been taught as “facts” and “principles” al- 
ready set down in textbooks by “authorities”; 
there has been almost no room for thinking by 
tyros. 

That critical thinking and skeptical mentalities 
should be encouraged in history, economics, geog- 
raphy, and civics rather than the docile acceptance 
of a social inheritance of erudition, justification, 
and approved conventional outlooks is a revolu- 
tionary proposal if it is really to be more than a 
pious verbal aspiration. And yet it is just such a 
transfer from the realm of rationalization to that 
of application that the authors of this yearbook 
recommend. 

The nature and purpose of critical thinking in 
the social studies are expounded by F. G. Marcham; 
methods and materials for developing skill in such 
processes are set forth by Elmer Ellis; developing 
skill in critical thinking through participation in 
school and community life is discussed by H. E. 
Wilson, and the evaluation of critical thinking is 
explained by Hilda Taba. 

We do not have here the last word in this field 
by any means. One suspects that the committee 
knows that the dangers implicit in the defiance 
of the mores have been avoided by the selection 
of relatively innocuous examples. Nevertheless, it 
is an encouraging beginning. r. Ww. 2. & 


Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
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Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky, 1942. 114 pages. 
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Three of the contributions to these proceedings 
deal with religion in education, one with the 
functions of private secondary schools, one with the 
growth of secondary education in Kentucky, one 
with desired outcomes of instruction, and one with 
the challenge to education in 1942-43. Reports of 
the secretary and of the standing committees of 
the Association, and lists of bulletins published by 
the Bureau of School Service, are included. 

P. W. L. C. 


Paying for the War, by C. D. Bascock, 
Eser JEFFERY, and A. W. TROELSTRUP. 
Washington, D.C.: The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Bulietin 18, 
1943. 69 pages, 30 cents. 

There is perhaps no problem of national econ- 
omy more bewildering to the serious citizen than 
that implied in the ever mounting costs of govern- 
ment, now multiplied because of war. What is one 
to think of a national budget cf $109,000,000,000, 
which is much more than the entire amount re- 
ceived, spent, and invested in any previous year 
by all the governmental units, business organiza- 
tions, and individuals of the United States! 

Social economics are so different from those of 
individuals or smaller groups that the very words 
and symbols used are not homologous. That the 


war material and services have all been paid for 
while the war is in progress may be true and 
realistic; nevertheless, such an explanation scarcely 
satisfies the citizen who views the mounting deficits 
and bonded indebtedness with apprehension. 

In Bulletin 18 of the National Council for the 
Social Studies is presented a resource unit for 
teachers of the social studies which should help 
youths and their parents to get clearer concepts 
of national finances. Following a succinct state- 
ment of the problem that faces the nation, the 
experiences of paying for previous wars are set 
forth and the present status and the Administra- 
tion’s policy are expounded. Particularly valuable 
in this last section are the topics under “Objectives 
and Policies of Present War Finance”, “War Pro- 
duction”, “Morale and National Unity”, “Prevent- 
ing Deflation”, and “Post-War Considerations”. 

Part II of the pamphlet deals with teaching aids. 
Besides a treatment of the significance of the unit, 
its place, and anticipated outcomes, the authors 
include suggested activities—initiatory, develop- 
mental, and culminating, and suggestions for 
evaluations. There are also included annotated 
lists of films for classroom use, transcribed radio 
programs, and a bibliography. 

The world economic revolution is much further 
advanced than are the ideas regarding finance of 
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| to cooperate in the vitally important work of training young people in intelligent buying prac- 

l tices. Large Svo, 385 pages, $2.25. 

| 35 W. 32nd St. 
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the vast majority of American citizens, even of 
those whose opinions command a hearing. The 
situation is critical. The schools may not prevent 
the threatened catastrophe of mounting victory 
of outmoded stereotypes. But there is no excuse for 
social-studies teachers who do not make an effort 
to attenuate the shock implicit in the disjunction 
of facts and ideas. P. W. L. C, 


Wartime Handbook for Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 60 pages, 15 cents. 

This pamphlet, sponsored by seven agencies 
within the N. E. A., brings together in brief form 
considerations of many of the aspects of wartime 
modifications in school practices and emphases 
which educational leaders favor. The statements 
deal with educational services for younger children, 
with guidance and training for wartime occupations, 
both military and civilian, new emphases in the 
curriculum, government-sponsored organizations in 
the schools, adult education, teaching aids on 
professional problems, financial support, public 
relations, etc. Pr. W. & ©. 


A Treasury of Democracy, edited by Nor- 
MAN Cousins. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1942. 306 pages, $3.00. 





The CLEARING HousE 


In the introduction to this interesting compila- 
tion the editor has signified his purposes and plans 
for the book: 

“. . . There are few great writers in history 
whose works have not reflected or advanced the 
struggle for political and social progress. Think 
of the important names in literature in every land 
and every age, and after you have drawn up a 
list of fifty or more, check off the service of each 
one to the cause of that progress. From Homer to 
Kalidasa to Thomas Wolfe, there is a straight line 
of literary descent. . . 

“This book is divided into two distinct though 
complementary parts, the first historical, the second 
contemporary, Some 200 writers and thinkers ap- 
pear in Part I, and the attempt has been made—in 
order that they might all be included in a single 
volume—to represent them through short, pithy 
passages or aphorisms. . .” 

“Part II, “The Living Affirmations of Democ- 
racy,’ is written by 77 leading writers and thinkers. 
It is not anthological, since the statements which 
appear in these pages were written especially for 
this volume, or were selected or adapted by the 
writers themselves from previously published ma- 
terials. Thus I hasten to disclaim any credit as 
editor for the contemporary contributions; my own 
function was limited to calling this convention of 





parents working together. 


Teachers College 





The newest volumes in the series are: 


O. 5. PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


By Wittarp S. Etssree. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. Approaches 
the problem of pupil progress from the standpoint of the modern con- 
ception of education. Evaluates common procedures and makes suggestions 
for improving practice which will be of value to administrators, teachers, and 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Horits L. Caswett, Professor of Education and Director, Division of 
Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia University 


O. 6. LATIN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK OF INSTRUC. 


TIONAL MATERIALS. By ELeanor C. Detaney. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents. Presents suggested activities and a wealth of source material 
dealing with actual conditions in Latin America. Contains background ma- 
terial to aid the teacher in providing enriched experiences. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Columbia University - New York 
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20 “How to Do It” Units: 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 
of business at a meeting; how questions 
are decided at a meeting; how minutes 
are written. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 

Understand Social-Studies Reading: Meth- 
ods of reading accurately and purpose- 
fully. How to retain the important points 
in reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; 
hew to select information to remember; 
different kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features. 


Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps; importance of index; pronun- 
ciation; other information in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 


Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; connect- 
ing with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How 
cards are filed; cross-indexing; using call 
numbers; selecting likely books; locating 
books on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book in- 
dices; hunting topics under various head- 
ings. 

Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of 
facts; how to locate needed facts; hunting 
through the index. 


Locate References on a Topic: Ways of 
finding references in the library; card 
catalogue; encyclopedias; clipping files, 
etc.; compiling a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; 
getting facts from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings 
and keys; getting facts from pictorial 
graphs and maps. 


Read Percentages, Estimates, and Fig- 
ures: Difference between accurate figures 
and estimates; reliability of source; un- 
derstanding large figures; drawing right 
conclusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagraming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub-topics; how 
to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics 
to cover; striking ways of presenting the 
subject; locating references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
giving a good oral report; how to rate 
oral reports, 

Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report. 


J 
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SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


In the adjoining column you will find a partial listing of the 
wealth of help for social-studies pupils packed into the 20 skills 
units of this readable little book. 

The directions on each skill are followed by practice materials 
on which the pupils use what they have learned—then a test 
and a retest to clinch mastery of each skill! And the 32-page 
Individual Self-Testing Key allows the pupils to proceed on their 
own, with as little demand on the teacher's time as seems ad- 
visable. 

This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic 
social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil 
achievement in each skill. And other teachers in the school will 
be thankful that the social-studies teachers use this book. For 
more than half of the 20 skills are applicable in other subject 
classrooms. 

Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a post- 
card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal copy 
immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom set can 
be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle 
along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send 
the postcard today! 


— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 — 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 

4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 

30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ideas to order, and perhaps now and then rapping 
the gavel. The question before the house was 
roughly: ‘If you found it necessary to compress in 
500 words some of your hopes or fears for democ- 
racy today, how would you say it?’ .. .” 

A Treasury of Democracy appears to live up to 
Mr. Cousins’ high purpose. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of inspirational source books of 
this kind. A high-school pupil will find in it new 
insight into a concept that after two thousand 
years is still growing, is still unfolding new kinds 
of hope for every man. J. Cc. D. 


Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1943. 248 
pages, $2.00. 

“Leadership” is a term that the leaders among 
supervisors substitute as often as possible for the 
word “supervision”. The old word, however it is 
defined to pretty it up, still carries for some 
teachers nasty connotations, The term “leadership”, 
moreover, is useful in the concept where all the 
partners in an educational enterprise have some 
share in the leadership, rather than the old 
authoritarian concept where leadership is the ex- 





The CLEARING House 


clusive prerogative of the persons who wear the 
badge and vestments of Supervisors. 

The Fifteenth Yearbook should be read (in the 
opinion of the reviewer) as a supplement to an 
earlier yearbook entitled Effective Instructional 
Leadership. The two studies go together, not just 
because they treat the same topic, but rather 
because they are so very different in approach. 
The earlier yearbook is as fine an example of 
scholarly research as we have in the literature on 
education. It is philosophical, it is logical, it is 
scientific (without being statistical), and it is all 
of a piece. The current yearbook makes no pre- 
tense of being such a study. By contrast, it is loosely 
put together, it is made up not of essences but of 
instances. It is not unscientific, but it is non- 
scientific, and here and there is facetious, almost 
whimsical. 

But twenty thousand supervisors who missed the 
point when they read (or neglected to read) Effec- 
tive Instructional Leadership may get the point 
that is presented here in examples garnered from 
school practice all over the country. Harold Spears 
is chairman of the committee that presents the 
yearbook. Live drawings by Ruth Cunningham add 
to it something of the same buoyancy that we 
found in the several texts Spears has written and 
illustrated. 





A postcard order will bring this useful book 
for 10-day free examination: 


TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By Henry C. Craine—Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


215 competitive skills 


games, with scoring, for 


teaching the individual skills 





Part II of this book takes the individual skills of 8 
different sports, and makes exciting competitive games, 
with scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, 
coordinated skills games for each sport. Here's a pro- 
gram for boys’ or girls’ classes, large or small, to 
use in big or limited space! Improve the sports abili- 
ties of your pupils while toughening them for war- 
time activities! Part I contains 7 fine chapters on the 
Organization, administration, and teaching of the 
modern athletic-skills program, according to accepted 
educational principles. Order a copy on approval 
today! 


of 8 sports! 











Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day free examination 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 27 Fourth Ave 


New York 
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Pacific Area 
107 ab =— Pacific Ocean 
108 a-b World Divided at 60° East Longitude 
150 a-b Southern Asia including Japan, Philippines and most of 
East Indies 
149 ab China 
266 b_ Philippines 
77 ab Australia 
73 ab Asia 
Europe and Africa 
98 a-b Europe with Western Asia and Northern Africa 
82 ab Europe 
101 a Europe and the Mediterranean 
Many other maps are available for various sections of 
Europe 
General 
100 a-b World (Mercator’s Projection) 
28 aa World (Mercator’s Projection) 
70 ab World (Elliptical) 
27 aa World (Elliptical) 
170 ab Gulf of Mexico and Panama 
172 ab West Indies 
79 a North America 
25 aa North America 
76 a-b South America 
Complete catalog and samples furnished upon request 
PRICES Size b 7% x 10 inches $ .65 per 100 
Size a 10 x 15 inches 1.30 per 100 
Size aa 15 x 20 inches 2.75 per 100 
McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Leadership at Work is difficult to review—even 
the committee that prepared the book avoided the 
task of writing a summary chapter. It is a con- 
tribution to the literature on supervision; but it is 
something more than that, for it is about leaders 
and leadership—and there are more leaders than 
there are supervisors. J. Cc. D. 


Democracy and Sport, by Joun R. Tunis. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1942. 52 
pages, 75 cents. 

Easy to read—yet profound in its support of the 
finest principles of physical education—this small 
book outlines an excellent philosophy for sports in 
a democracy. John R. Tunis speaks with the au- 
thority acquired from many years of service as a 
sports analyst and sports writer. He compares sports- 
manship in a democracy with the conditioning pro- 
grams of totalitarian countries. The comparison 
clearly indicates the values of “intramural” as op- 
posed to “competitive team” events, and offers a 
challenge to physical educators and school ad- 
ministrators which must be given careful consid- 
eration. Vinci. DAHL 


Business Record-Keeping (Advanced 
Course), by Fayette H. ELWELL, ERNEST 
A. ZeLLIoT, and Harry I. Goop. New 
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York: Ginn & Co., 1942. xi + 394 pages, 

$1.60. 

This is an attractive, up-to-date book presenting 
an advanced course in bookkeeping as a vocational 
subject. The authors, recognized authorities in the 
field of business education, offer in this volume an 
excellent follow-up of the elementary course in 
Business Record-Keeping which they recently pub- 
lished. 

After a quick review of the elementary course 
the first seven chapters present adjustments, accruals, 
and controlling accounts. Illustrative of its time. 
liness is the treatment of the perpetual inventory, 
suspense accounts, and the determination of gross 
profit by the percentage method. A novel feature 
of the book is the combination journal, which 
records a wide variety of transactions, such as the 
cash and charge sales and purchases and expenses. 
Chapters fifteen through twenty-one deal with the 
more advanced phases of corporation accounting 
and manufacturing. The final six chapters analyze 
the various types of mixed accounts, merchandise 
and financial statements, and then treat of various 
types of insurance and methods of handling social- 
security records. 

The book is replete with fresh, practical ques- 
tions for discussion and with problems graded on 
the basis of difficulty. Josern C. Brown 
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THE EATON LITERATURE TESTS 


By HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Each test has the new type questions covering such points as Character Setting, Plot 
The Eaton Literature Tests will save the teacher's time and accurately test the pupils’ 


So inexpensive any school can afford to use them. 


1. A Tale of Two Cities. 15. Treasure Island. 29. Webster's First Bunker Hill 
2. Autobiography Franklin. 16. Hamlet. Oration and Washington's 

3. Burke's Speech. 17. House of Seven Gables. Parewell Address. 

4. Macbeth. 18. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 99. Beewaine’s Poems 

5. Julius Caesar. 19. The Last of the Mohicans. oy Chri é — 

6. As You Like It. 20. Twelfth Night. St. <Semtmes “set. 

7. Merchant of Venice. 21. Idylls of the King. 2. Mill on the Floss. 

8. Lady of the Lake. 22. Sketch Book. 33. David Copperfield. 

9. The Odyssey. 23. Milton's Minor Poems. 34. Essay on Burns. 
10. Lorna Doone. 24. Life of Johnson. 35. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
11. King Henry V. 25. Midsummer Night's Dream. 36. Inland Voyage and Travels 
12. Silas Marner. 26. Sohrab and Rustum. with a Donkey. ; 
13. Ivanhoe. 27. Spectator Papers. 37. Courtship of Miles Standish. 
14. The Ancient Mariner. 28. Evangeline. 38. Snowbound. 

PRICES 
Single copies Tests 10¢ each 
Single copies keys 10¢ each 
In quantities for class use: 
5 to 99 2'\/r¢ each 

100 to 199 2¢ each 
1000 or more $18 per 1000 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
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17th Yearbook 


of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 





A SOURCE BOOK 
OF MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS 


Compiled by a Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 











This volume has been prepared to meet the need for a broader knowledge of direct 
application of mathematical principles. It provides a valuable reference book for teach- 
ers of the mathematics usually offered in grades seven through twelve. 

The four sections—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry—are treated 
according to mathematical topics alphabetically arranged. The numerous applications 
under each topic are conveniently listed according to number. Hundreds of illustrations 
vitalize the material. 


CONTENTS 
ARITHMETIC 
Angle. Average. Compound numbers. Decimals, Decimal point. Denominate numbers, Equa- 
tions. Exponents. Formulas, Fractions. Fundamental operations. Graphs. Installment buying. 
Insurance. Interest. Measurement. Mensuration. Metric units. Numbers, Per Cent. Proportion. 
Ratio. Scale drawing. Squaring a number. 


ALGEBRA 
Formulas, Fractional equations. Graphs. Linear equations. Progressions. Quadratic and other 
equations. Variation and Proportion. 


GEOMETRY 
Angle, bisector. Angle, polyhedral. Angles. Areas. Circle. Cones. Conic sections. Diagonals. 
Geometric drawings. Geometric Forms, Geometry construction. Golden section. Great circles. 
Locus. Parallel lines. Parallelograms. Proportion. Pythagorean theorem. Rectangular solids. 
Regular polygons. Similar triangles. Spheres. Spherical angles. Spherical triangles. Straight 
lines. Symmetry, Tangents. Triangles. Trisection of an angle. Volumes. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
Angles. Cosine function of twice an angle. Cosines laws of. Cosine ratio. Cotangent ratio. 
Radians. Sine curves. Sines, law of. Sines and cosines, laws of. Sine ratio. Sine, versed. Tangent 
ratio. Trigonometric functions. Trigonometric manipulations. Trigonometric tables. Trigonometry 


and calculus. 
$2.00 postpaid 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York 
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25 Ideas for Teacher Group Activities 


Following are suggestions on activities for a local 
teachers’ association: 

Do research work on some local educational mat- 
ter; e.g., salaries, sick-leave, finance, courses of 
study, taxation. 

Hold a reception for teachers who are retiring 
from the service. 

Publish a mimeographed or printed association 
news bulletin. 

Give a reception to new teachers, 

Give a party for retired teachers living in your 
community. 

Hold a debate or forum on some educational 
matter. 

Have some one responsible for submitting to 
local newspapers information concerning associa- 
tion activities of public interest. 

Give a play to raise money for a worthwhile 
purpose. 

Help improve the school and town libraries by 
contributing books. 

Raise a scholarship fund for worthy students. 

Create a fund to help needy pupils; e.g., a fund 
for shoes, glasses, dentistry. 

Entertain parents at a meeting. 

Organize a gymnasium class for teachers. 


Try competition among teachers and schools in 
golf, tennis, bowling, etc. 

Make each school in turn responsible for pro- 
viding a program for a meeting of the teachers’ 
association. 

Give comfort to members in sickness or misfor- 
tune. 

Invite to one of your meetings the members or 
officers of nearby teachers’ associations. The Federa- 
tion office can give you the names of associations 
and officers in your vicinity. 

Have a stunt night, with each school responsible 
for providing one or more acts on the program. 

Stage a debate on some controversial question 
in education. 

Go on a picnic, boat ride, sleigh ride, hike, or 
some other type of outing. 

Have the members of the school committee as 
guests occasionally. 

Cooperate with civic organizations in their pro- 
grams. 

Discuss the provisions of the teachers’ tenure 
and retirement laws. 

Consider pending legislation. 

Discuss school law and _ school 
Massachusetts Teacher. 


finance.—The 
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New feature of OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, keeps 
counselors up-to-the minute on latest occupational and manpower developments 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
The official journal of NVGA. Published monthly, October thru May 


One year—$3.50 ($4.50 foreign) 
Two years—$6.00 ($7.00 foreign) 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 


Through Branch nearest you, or as member-at-large. Membership includes year’s 
subscription to OCCUPATIONS. Membership in NVGA and local Branches varies 
from $2.50 to $3.50. Membership-at-large $3.50. Inquire of Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 


New York, N.Y. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


presents representative views in the general field of Education 


during a troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. It is the official organ 
of the Peabody Institute of Professional Relations, sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and George Peabody College. It brings 
to its readers the findings of important educational confer- 
ences. It features annually Professor H. A. Webb’s review 
of current publications in the field of Science appropriate 
for use in secondary schools. It includes in each issue the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional 


and cultural books for the teacher’s library. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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For mastery of 


fundamental 
arithmetic 


processes: 


Boyce-Beatty 
DRILL UNIT 


Now when a nation at war is asking for young 
people with a thorough mastery of fundamental 
arithmetic processes, you can make good use 
of this more scientific drill book for grades 
7 to 12—on any level where drill is required. 


7 points of superiority 


The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more 
efficiently organized drill book with 7 points 
of superiority over the typical drill workbooks 
now available. Its supplementary exercises give 
more fresh drills than are in competing books. 
It has improved remedial charts copyrighted 
by the authors. On each process, the DRILL 
UNIT is self-explanatory. Its inventory tests 
give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout 
is on accuracy above speed. New abilities are 
covered. And the clothbound DRILL UNIT 
will outlast many destructible workbooks. 


Real economy! 
Paperbound workbooks must be ordered for 


each pupil, every semester. But one classroom 
set of the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT can be 
used in a different class each hour, semester 
after semester, for years! If you know how 
much you have spent for destructible arith- 
metic-workbooks for grades 7 to 12 during the 
past 3 years, you'll have a comparison. A set 
of 30 DRILL UNITS costs only $20.40, net! 


List price, 85¢—30-day approval 
Publishing 


INOR ‘Cine 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 495) 


thereby. These facts are stated in the Strayer 
Report on the New York City school system, pre- 
pared for the State Legislature. Have you ever 
envied New York City high-school teachers who 
make $4,500 a year? Why not envy the head 
janitors who make almost three times as much 
money? 


OCCUPATIONS: A new list of 25 free pamphlets 
on 17 different occupations, with addresses of the 
sources, may be obtained by sending 25 cents to 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York City. 


ZOOT: The zoot-suited jitterbugs are going to 
be investigated by sociologists, reports an Associated 
Press dispatch. Worried that a gang spirit may be 
growing out of a dance fad, the Association for 
the Study of Group Work, Detroit, has organized 
an inquiry. The Council on Intercultural Rela- 
tions, New York City, is cooperating. The groups 
are worried for fear that the zoot-suit boys, whose 
original “main objective was enjoyment of expres- 
sional orgies in the jitterbug dance” are becoming 
in some places more interested in “tough-guy be- 
havior” and “gang formational changes”. One 
spokesman stated that “the phenomenon is frighten- 
ing in some of its implications.” As if the mere 
zoot suit itself weren't frightening enough! 


PROPHECY: The “Class Prophecy” section of 
the senior year book is “loaded with dynamite”, 
says Angelo Patri, educator and newspaper writer, 
in his column “Our Children”. He suggests that 
youthful Dorothy Parkers be restrained from sink- 
ing prophetical barbs into some of the more hap- 
less pupils, on the one hand, and from predicting 
too grandiose futures for some pupils, on the 
other hand. The section should be carefully man- 
aged, to keep it “good fun”, but to avoid both of 
the extremes mentioned. “For good or ill, the 
silly thing stands and affects the lives of young 
people for years to come.” 


AGRICULTURE: During the past 16 months, 
vocational agriculture has lost almost 3,000 teach- 
ers, or about one-third of their previous total 
number, announces the U. §S. Office of Education. 
And there was a decrease in 1942 of about 17% 
in the number of newly qualified teachers of the 
subject, as compared with 1941. Teachers engaged 
in full-time instruction in vocational agriculture 
are on the list of critical occupations, and can 
request draft deferment. 
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